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For the Woman's Journal. 
PART OF THE PRICE. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART 





PHELPS. 





Take back, my friend, the gifts once given. 
No fairer find I this side Heaven 

With which to bless thee, than thine own 
Resource of blessing. Mine alone 

To render what is mine to lose. 

No niggard am I with it. 
Lavish, I keep not any part 

Of that great price within my heart. 
Wilt thou the quiet comfort have? 
Thine be it, daily, to the grave! 

The courage, shining down from one 
Whose answering eyes put out the sun? 
The tenderness that touched the nerve 
Like music? Oh, I bid these serve 
Thee, soothe thee, watchful of thy need 
While mine is unattended; feed 

Thy heart while mine goes famished. 
I give the dearest thing I had. 
Impoverished, can I find or spare 
Aught else to thee of rich or rare? 
Sweet thoughts that through the soul do sing, 
And deeds like loving hands that cling, 

And loyal faith—a sentry—nigh, 

And prayers all rose-clouds hovering high? 
Nay, nay; I keep notany. Hold 

The wealth I leave with fingers cold 

And trembling in thine own. One thing 
Alone, I do deny to bring 

And give again to thee. Not now, 

Nor ever, dear, shalt thou learn how 

To wrest it from me. Test thy strength! 

By the world’s measures, height or length— 
Too weak art thou, too weak to gain, 

By sleight of tenderness or snatch of pain 
—At thine own most or least—to take from me 
Mine own ideal lost—and saved—of thee. 


Choose! 


Glad, 


ooo 


THE MASSACHUSETTS PRISON COMMISSION 


Governor Robinson of Massachusetts, a 
sincere opponent of Woman Suffrage, has 
just appointed Mrs. Homans of Boston, also 
an opponent of the same movement, to be 
one of the five Commissioners of Prisons 
in the State. It is an appointment upon 
which the whole community is to be con- 
gratulated, and especially that portion of 
the community which believes in Woman 
Suffrage. We have now another woman 
in publie office from the class which main- 
tains that women should have nothing to 
do with public office; and it is altogether 
probable that in this case, as in the case of 
Mrs. Clara T’. Leonard, the lady’s official 
example will utterly neutralize and paral- 
yze her abstract arguments. A thousand 
labored declamations, at the State House 
and elsewhere, about the sacred privacy of 
woman and the utter incompatibility be- 
tween public official service and domestic 
life, are struck down and annihilated by 
this one act. ‘They vanish and are left be- 
hind when a conspicuous opponent of our 
pause consents to occupy one of the very 
most arduous and absorbing public posts, 
to be filled in this or any other common- 
wealth. 

Do the readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
in the least appreciate what a position on 
the Prison Commission is? There is, in 
my judgment, no unsalaried position in our 
State government—and very few salaried 
positions—which can be compared with it 
in arduousness. ‘There are indeed several 
State boards which oceupy a position some- 
what analogous to it. For instance, I hap- 
pen to belong to the Board of Education. 
Its duties are so considerable that I find 
myself, with the supposed leisure of a 
man, utterly unable to discharge them as 
they should be done, and have had serious 
thoughts of resigning, for this reason. But 
the duties of the Board of Education are to 
those of the Prison Commission as are the 
pleasure-drives of a private coachman to 
the exhausting fatigues of a horse-car dri- 
ver. The cares which are in one case oc- 
casional are in the other case unremitting. 
I have more than once cited it as an evi- 
dence of the conscientious public service 

existing in our community, that men and 
women could be found, by any solicitation, 





to accept positions on the Prison Commis- 
sion. If a woman can be found to under- 
take that duty, there is no conceivable rea- 
son why she should not be Governor of the 
State. ‘Io be a member of the State Leg- 
islature is nothing in comparison. 

To convince the reader of this. it is only 
necessary to turn to the volume of ‘*Public 
Statutes.” This book defines the duties of 
all public officers. It takes two pages to 
define the duties of the Board of Educa- 
tion; three are given to stating those of 
theeBoard of Health, Lunacy and Charity ; 
while it takes nearly six to enumerate 
those devolving on the Commissioners of 
Prisons. A whole page of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL would not contain, in small type, 
the detailed catalogue of those duties, as 
given in the Public Statutes (pp. 1215—21). 
There are thirty-nine sections in the chap- 
ter: and one of these sections, simply de- 
fining what the Commissioners shall in- 
clude in their annual report, is more than 
half a page long. All this accumulated 
mountain of responsibilities is put upon 
the shoulders of only five persons—two 
being necessarily women; while the Board 
of Education consists of eight, and that of 
Health, Lunacy and Charity of nine. And 
the commissioners undertake these duties, 
be it observed, for five years, while gov- 
ernors and legislators only bind themselves 
to serve for one. 

But the mere quantity of these duties is 
nothing, compared with their quality. No 
other bourd has to deal with responsibili- 
ties so formidable. Others deal with pov- 
erty. with ignorance. This, from begin- 
ning to end, is face to face with crime. 
Moreover it exercises powers far beyond 
the others. No State commission has such 
absolute responsibility. It classifies all 
prisoners; it may remove prisoners from 
one jail to another and from one house of 
correction to another in the same or any 
other county, without regard to sheriffs or 
jailers. They can remove any person from 
a house of correction to the State work- 
house and ean then discharge from custo- 
dy, under certain conditions. They are to 
make rules for the direction of all prison 
officials, to which rules—when they have 
been approved by the governor and coun- 
cil—all jailers and county commissioners 
must conform. For the State prison these 
rules are absolute. They may take any 
woman from any prison in the State and 
bind her out, with her own consent, to do- 
mestie service; and they can take her from 
that service, at their discretion, and send 
her back to prison again. They take, in 
other words, the moral responsibility for 
every woman prisoner in the State;—and 
a very large share of the moral responsi- 
bility for every man. Who that has read 
Charles Reade’s ‘Never too late to mend” 
would not shrink from the responsibilities 
of a jailer? And yet the Massachusetts 
Prison Commissioners have, in the most 
important ways, & supervision over every 
jailer in the State. 

But not content with giving these great 
powers to the commissioners, the law pre- 
scribes the details of duties. ‘*They or 
one of them shall visit all the jails and 
houses of correction once in six months, 
and oftener if they see fit’ (ec. 219, see. 15). 
‘They or one of them shall visit the State 
prison and the reformatory prison for 
women at least once in each month; and a 
majority of the board shall visit said pris- 
on, once in three months and oftener, if 
they think necessary” (ec. 219, sec. 19.) 
They must semi-annually examine with 
eare all books and documents relative to 
the above two prisons; they must account 
for all money disbursed by their agents 
for discharged convicts; they must see 
that provision is made in prisons for the 
useful labor of the prisoners; they must 
report to the governor and council any vi- 
olation of duty by the officers of the State 
prison and the reformatory prison for 
women. And they must annually report 


| to the Legislature, with extreme and pre- 


scribed minuteness, almost every conceiv- 
able fact in regard to the condition of all 
the prisons and houses of correction in the 
State. 

Such are some of the chief duties—for 
there is no space to give them all—pre- 
scribed by law for the five Prison Commis- 
sioners of Massachusetts. They are cures 
which might well dismay the most resolute, 
laborious and patriotic man. Yet these 
toils have just been assumed—or one-fifth 
part of them—by a refined and delicate la- 
dy, having in addition her own home-du- 
ties to perform, with her own personal and 
private responsibilities. Who shall say, 
after this, that any amount of public ser- 
vice is too great for a woman to undertake? 
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How utterly insignificant, compared to 
this, seems the mere putting of a scrap of 
paper, once a year, intoa ballot-box! Ver- 
ily, ‘our cause is onward.” T. W. H. 
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SECRETARY FOLGER’S DECISION. 


Secretary Folger has settled Mrs. Mary 
A. Miller’s case promptly and with re- 
freshing common sense. He writes to the 
supervising inspector-general of steam- 
vessels as follows: 


A woman, Mary <A. Miller by name, 
seeks to be licensed as a master of a steam 
vessel on the inland waters of the United 
States. I know of nothing imperative in 
the reason of things, in natural law, in 
public policy or in good morals why : 
woman, if she is skilled, honest, intelli- 
gent, hardy and prudent enough, may not 
have command of a steam vessel and nayi- 
gate it and manage and conduct the busl- 
ness carried on with it. To do that is to 
be master Of a steam vessel. 

He discusses the statute law 
length, and concludes : 

I see no reason, then, in unwritten or 
written law. why Mistress Miller may not 
lawfully demand an examination, and if 
she prove herself duly qualified have a li- 
cense to serve as a master of a steam ves- 
sel. 

Nor is there need of talk, pro or con, on 
social status or **woman’s rights,” so-call- 
ed. Having been put on God's footstool 
by Him, she has the right to win her bread 
in any moral, decent way which is open to 
any of His toiling creatures. She chooses 
to do so as the master of a steam vessel. 
It is an honest calling. If she is fitted for 
it, though clothed in skirts rather than 
breeches, she has a right to follow it, and 
no man should say her nay. 

Let the local inspectors, putting behind 
them all thoughts of her sex, without an- 
tagonism and without partiality, make dil- 
igent inquiry as to her character, carefully 
examine her and the proofs she offers, and 
if they are satisfied that her capacity, her 
experience, her habits of life and character 
warrant a belief that she can be safely in- 
trusted with the duties and responsibili- 
ties of «a master of a steam vessel, let them 
grant her a license according to Section 
4.439. 


at some 


CHARLES J. FOLGER,’ Secretary. 
Well done, Secretary Folger! Nantuck- 
et has reason to be proud of you. 
A. S. B. 


or 


LETTER FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 


JACKSON, MICH., FEB. 11, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have never known as much interest in 
woman suffrage as is now manifest every- 
where. It is constantly the theme of con- 
versation—angl very frequently in connec- 
tion with the temperance question, which 
has come to the front out here in the West. 
The West is much more advanced in its in- 
terest in both these questions, and in its 
courageous and honest handling of them. 
than is the East. I lectured in Flint, Mich., 
a city of 10,000 inhabitants, last Saturday 
evening, the subject being Woman Suf- 
frage, Gov. Begole, the present governor 
of Michigan, introducing me. It was the 
lecture chosen for the occasion by the lec- 
ture committee. Gov. Begole is not only 
a radical prohibitionist, but a radical wom- 
an suffragist, and he has been identified 
with both reforms ever since they were in- 
augurated. Elected on a fusion ticket, he 
has carried his principles into the guber- 
natorial office, and it does not seem to oc- 
cur to him to ignore them. Of course he 
is assailed by the politicians, and the air is 
thick with slanders about him, except that 
his moral character, which is unimpeacha- 
ble, is not assailed. But he is a vigorous 
man, universally believed in because of 
his pure private life and stalwart business 
integrity. He has been identified with 
public affairs in many ways, has repre- 
sented his district in Congress, and has al- 
ways had large and varied business inter- 
ests, which he has managed successfully. 
No story told to his disadvantage would 
have a moment’s credence, although sworn 
to by the whole tribe of politicians, on a 
“stack of Bibles as high as a house.” 

Mrs. ———, who was the chairman of 
the Massachusetts department of the Wom- 
en’s Exposition in Philadelphia, in 1876, 
was very active in getting signatures to 
the ‘tremonstrance” during the days when 
we were getting ready for the unveiling of 
the Harriet Martineau statue. She sent it 
to Anne Whitney for signature, who re- 
fused point blank, and ordered it taken 
away, and, turning to me, said, ‘*Mrs. 

*s name is among them. She ought 
to know better.” ‘The remonstrants are 
making matters interesting, and they are 
really going to rouse up all the dormant 
suffragists of the State. They do not know 
it, but they are helping. 

I enclose $20 to be added to the treasury 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation. Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE HEARING. 


(Continued from last week.] 
Miss Nancy Covell, of Framingham, next 
addressed the committee. She said: 


ADDRESS OF NANCY COVELL. 


I believe when you invite us to toil up 
all these flights of stairs, into this brass- 
mounted chamber, you believe in the ‘-per- 
severance of the saints; and I should like 
to recommend to you that we come to an 
understanding on this matter, and not a 
hearing only. We belong here; we are 
American citizens. You have said that 
you are willing to take the risk of vesting 
the powers of the government in the peo- 
ple, and we are part of the people; and 
every man who asks about these little 
points, whether Mrs. Stone voted or not, 
and so on, is talking anti-republicanism. 

I have not come here to say whether I 
vote or not; I have not come here to 
pledge any of these things, but to hold you 
to the pledges you made when you accept- 
ed the republican form of government. 
You have taken the risk, for better or for 
worse, and have said that a just govern- 
meut is based upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. Wedeserve to be ridiculed. We 
should have a true republic. which we have 
not, and every man who stands here quib- 
bling and says. **Did you do this?’ and 
‘*What do you think will be the result of 
that?” is untrue to republican institutions. 
Do you ever refer to the first principles 
upon which our government was based? I 
have a little vade mecum which recommends 
that we recur to first principles. Do you 
read the Declaration of Independence, and 
the charters of our liberties, so-called, and 
do you understand them? We have let 
you make every law that :tands on the 
books, and interpret it, and when we ask 
you to do what that law means, you refuse 
todo it. Iam not going to make a pledge 
as to whether I will vote or not; itis none 
of your affair. It is my right, as much as 
though it was an inheritance and the lega- 
cy had been banked for me before | was 
born. L ean go and claim it when | choose, 
as soon as I am twenty-one. We are not 
here to tell what we will do or not do. 
Expediency has nothing to do with this 
question. You tell us about entering 
wedges, and ask us to take a little sop, 
like school suffrage Do men have grad- 


ed suffrage? If they do, we will. You 
talk about intellect and ignorance. When 


you make that qualification we will meas- 
ure swords with you. When you get ready 
to make intelligence and morality and vir- 
tue a test. we wili abide it. Can you? We 
don't ask any privileges; we ask you to 
make the measure of republicanism just 
what the popular will says it shall be, and 
we will be stretched or flattened to con- 
form to it. Mrs. Howe speaks of the inso- 
lence received here last year, and IL am sor- 
ry it was offered to women who came here ; 
but I think it is not a characteristic of 
Massachusetts men, and I attribute it to 
the Cochituate water we send here from 
Framingham. I think you gentlemen are 
destined to be talked to death, but I wish 
to say that unless you grant us exactly 
what we ask for, we shall not cease our 
efforts. We don’t ask for half a loaf; we 
don’t ask for some little morsel which has 
not only been crumbed but mummed for 
us. 

When I went to vote, the boys around 
me, whom I had taught from their alpha- 
bet up, until they were ready to go to Har- 
vard, had a long ticket with forty names 
on it, and were full-blossomed citizens of 
the United States, while I, their old teach- 
er, who had seratched, and seratched, and 
scratched my life out in training them, 
came down to a little morsel, an empty 
shell of privilege that you dared to offer 
me. That is no more a test of whether the 
women of this State want to vote, than it 
would be to offer a person a banana skin 
to find out if he is fond of fruit. (Great 
laughter.) I did go up to cast one vote 
for school suffrage, but so help me heaven, 
I never will go again. When you make 
entering wedges for the boys who go to 
school, and allow me to help make qualifi- 
cations which you have the audacity to 
hint at here, when you will make those 
qualifications for men, I shali abide by 
them; but I shall never come down to take 
this infinitesimal morsel of school suffrage, 
which you have thrown at us. It was 
simply that the men found it a bother; 
there was never any money or honor in it, 
and they said, “Give it to the women.” 
That is the way that I have been told it 
was done. Iam sorry to say these things 
in this rough way, but these ladies have 
done what I refused to do; they have 
stooped to conquer. They have come here 
to argue what is a plain matter of right 
and wrong. There is no question about it. 
You never wait for aman to say whether 
he wants to vote, or to say that it will be 
wise for a city or town to let him vote. 
You never dare to ask a man or a boy if 
he wants the privilege of voting. Why? 
Because he holds a ballot, and you will 
want it to bolster you up some day. You 
have a right to understand that itis always 
safe and expedient to do justice; and we 
mean to make you find out it is not expe- 
dient to do anything else. 


Miss Mary F. Eastman was the last 
speaker. She said: 
ADDRESS OF MARY F. EASTMAN. 


Gentlemen of the Committee—I hesitate to 
inflict another word upon you; not that I 
have much sympathy with the position in 


(Continued on next Page.) 








No. 7. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Miss VOORHEES, a daughter of Senator 


Voorhees, of Indiana, is hard at work in 
Italy studying music. 


Miss SELMA Bore gave her first lecture 
on “Kalevala” in Philadelphia, in the par- 
lors of Addison May, Esq. 

THE Queen of Tahiti, who is crossing 
this continent on her way to England and 
France, is travelling incognito. 

Mrs, JuLIA WARD HOWE was one of 
the speakers at the memorial service for 
Wendell Phillips in Faneuil Hall on Fri- 
day week, 

Mrs. H. L. T. WoLcorr gave her lect- 
ure on “The Society to Prevent Cruelty to 
Children” on Thursday evening last, in 
Melrose, before the W. C. 'T. U. 


tEV. FLORENCE KOLLOCK, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church in Englewood, 
announces a course ef eleven sermons for 
the Sunday school of her church, 


Mrs. JENNIE MARSH PARKER has writ- 
ten and compiled a history of Rochester, 
N. Y., which is soon to be published by 
Scranton, Wetmore & Co., of that city. 


Miss ANNIE MCCRILLIS, principal of the 
Palmer School at Springfield, Ill., has re- 
signed her position to become a member of 
the faculty of the new State University at 
Austin, Texas. 


Miss SUSAN B. ANTHONY came on from 
Washington to attend the funeral of Wen- 
dell Phillips. She was the guest of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and returned to 
Washington on Monday last. 


Mrs. ALEXANDER MITCHELL, of Mil- 
waukee, has contributed over 400 volumes 
to the Webster (Dakota) library, which is 
being established through the efforts of 
Mrs. Marietta M. Bones, an active friend 
of woman suffrage in that Territory. 

Mrs. Bessie B. CnhEsHire, of Indiana, 
addressed the Rhode Island Woman Suf- 
frage Association at its last regular month- 
ly meeting, on the topic, “‘What has the 
Woman Suffrage Movement Already Done 
for Women?” ; 


Miss ANNA L. BOYDEN, from the lips of 
Mrs. Pomroy, has compiled a very inter- 
esting and profitable volume entitled, 
**Echoes from Hospital and White House.” 
It gives a vivid view of hospital experien- 
ces during the war. 

Mrs. J. F. Davis, of Batavia, N. Y., in 
teaching a class of young girls the history 
of the Methodist church, last winter, found 
a want which she has supplied by a compen- 
dium of her own, which has been publish- 
ed by the New York Methodist Book Con- 
cern. 

Miss ANNA DICKINSON’S new lecture is 
entitled **Pluck and Principle.” It is this 
in which she will appear in Boston, under 
the auspices of the Williams Lecture Bu- 
reau. The large circle of people who 
love and honor Miss Dickinson will wel- 
come her to the platform where she reigus 
by right among its real queens. 


Miss CLARA BARTON, President of the 
American National Association of the Red 
Cross, accompanied by Dr. Hubbell, the 
special field agent of the Association, left 
Washington for the scenes of the Ohio flood. 
They will go first to Pittsburg, and will fol- 
low the Ohio River down from Wheeling, 
W. Virginia, visiting such places as have 
suffered. Miss Barton requests that Red 
Cross societies North will, until further 
notice, forward supplies to Cincinnati as a 
central point of distribution. 

Mrs. Juita E. SmMirn, whose cows were 
sold for taxes a few years ago, has lately 
come successfully through a law-suit with 
a relative who claimed her farm, and had 
an injunction put upon her, so that she 
could sell nothing from the place or have 
from it anything except two pounds of 
butter a week, and two quarts of milk a 
day, for eight months. In the final decis- 
ion she comes into full possession of the 
place again. 

Mrs. JANE GRAY SWISSHELM delivered 
a lecture before the Chicago Philosophical 
Society, on February 2, on the causes and 
cure of municipal corruption. Mrs. Swiss- 
helm condemns benevolent associations as 
supporting two classes of rogues in idle- 
ness, the paid officials and the relieved 
paupers. She is opposed to tradesunions, 
and holds that they create a false estimate 
of the relative value of brain and manual 
labor. She believes that in municipal af- 
fairs only those who pay taxes should 
have a right to vote. 
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which you stand. It is a cause for dissat- 
isfaction that we come every year before a 
new body of men; it is as if we had «a new 
body to educate every time. If we had 
the same hearers every year, I think in the 
course of ten or fifteen years we could get 
them educated up to the proper point. We 
climb up these wearisome stairs to this 
chamber, and I don’t think I come with so 
muddled a brain anywhere else, for, from 
the bottom stair to the top, I am wender- 
ing what it is we need to say to you, or 
what will avail. Do you ask logic? We 
have had logic so keen that it was startling 
in its frankness. Do you want entreaty ? 
We have had such earnestness of spirit as 
has not been known since the days of the 
ants-slavery movement. Do you want il- 
lustration? We have had illustration so 
pointed that the whole thing is in a nut- 
shell. What is it you want? Simply facts? 
I feel that this proposition is much like the 
multiplication table, which wants neither 
illustration nor comment; two times two 
make four, and therein we have the whole 
of it, just as simple as that. You do not 
need to ask of us the whys and wherefores, 
and what will be the consequence of this 
or that. It is heart-sickening; while you 

ive us most courteous attention for the 
1our, you give us nothing else through the 
year: and we are wondering how long it 
will be before those who claim to represent 
Massachusetts represent this simple claim 
for justice. 

You ask why we don’t vote for the 
school committee. I recognized the high- 
er ground taken by the last lady, but yet I 
did go, as a suburban resident of a small 
town, to the polls. My experience was 
scarcely startling enough to relate, and yet 
it illustrates. The first year we had the 
privilege of voting for the school commit- 
tee, a few ladies desired to vote. It is just 
as disagreeable for us as you picture it, to 
ro among a rude class of men, and you 

now, when a company is not mixed, it 
lacks something of that refinement and 
dignity which it exhibits when both sexes 
are present. I[t is painful to be considered 
a spectacle, and just because you are a 
woman. You will not wonder that we 
didn’t know whether we should reteive 
courtesy or discourtesy, and naturally we 
staid at home until the school suffrage 
question came up. ‘Then a gentleman 

same running as fast as he could to say, 
“Tie on your bonnets and come. ‘The 
question of school suffrage is coming up, 
and as our chairman is opposed to women’s 
voting I was careful to know it in time. 
He knew I was watching for it, and I find 
it is going to be sprung upon the meeting 
suddenly. So come along quickly.” As 
fast as we could, we went, and were not 
over three minutes in getting there, and 
were met by a gentleman at the door, who 
said, ‘**I am so sorry, ladies, but really the 
»0lls for that question are closed.” We 

ad the extreme felicity of walking to the 
town-house and then walking home, and 
not voting. I had the subsequent felicity 
of learning that there were some men who 
were ashamed that we had not the chance; 
and that was worth more than the chance. 
For days before, I had tried to find out 
what had been done in the way of sugges- 
tion regarding the school committee. No- 
body would tell me. I found they had 
done nothing about it, and there was not 
an influential man in town who cared 
enough to know what was doing in regard 
to this matter, there was not a single man 
who cared enough for the school question, 
to make it a previous consideration. You 
see why it is that the privilege of dropping 
in at the last moment and taking the chance 
of putting in a ballot on a question you 
have had no opportunity to consider be- 
forehand is of small value to us. I don’t 
consider because some women want to 
vote and others do not, on the ground that 
they are too refined or that they have too 
little brain to weigh these heavy matters, 
that they should walk in and make a polit- 
ical movement and prevent us from acting 
politically, and doing just what they are 
asking us not to do. That is what every 
remonstrant is doing. Last year, when the 
conflict for the election for governor was 
earnest, [ found women who were exceed- 
ingly anxious whether A. or B. should be 
elected, and especially that B. should not 
be elected, women who believed it would 
be a disgrace to Massachusetts and so 
forth, and who wound up by saying, “I 
would not vote.” And I said, ‘A. or B. is 
as good a man as you ought to have to 
represent you, if you refuse to stand be- 
hind your opinion.” And that is the truth ; 
they are not afraid to express their opin- 
ions, but the moment there is responsibility 
behind it, all our education goes to make 
us fall back into an attitude which we are 
told is ‘‘exceedingly womanly.” 

Now women have come to the front in 
all sorts of good work in this State of Mas- 
sachusetts. Women are on your boards of 
charities; they have done much to organ- 
ize them, and one of the most sensible 
modes of charity that ever was known in 
the country was led into existence by a wom- 
an of this State ; their details are carried out 
by women. Woman inaugurated the present 
system of associated charities in this State. 
You go into the small towns, and you find 
it is women who start the libraries, and 
rouse the community in this direction. 
You find it is women who have inaugurat- 
ed those movements in the church which 
have helped it on to a successful living. I 
have known over and over again instances 
of women who by their little fairs and oth- 
er small efforts have sustained the church 
and kept it from perishing. Women have 
not much to give, perhaps a few — of 
flour, and some little cookery; they could 
do some little worsted work; and combin- 
ing together in this way they have carried 
on the church work, and then the men 
would step in and take the money, and de- 
cide whether they would change the fur- 
nace, and actually come to Boston and se- 
lect the carpets. 

You are doing the same thing as a State 
that these men are doing as individuals. 
You are accepting the services of women 


in important positions, in the Board of 
State Education, on the School Committee 
Boards, and in other places. And yet you 
say that women cannot manage,discipline, 
or control. In all these positions women 
have shown responsibility, judgment and 
business-like qualities. And yet, when 
you have done all that, you still deny 
them the advantages with which they 
could do their work better. There is a 
High School in Newport, whose prizes are 
for boys, if they get a certain standard in 
| Greek. ‘The daughter of a steamboat stew- 
ard took the first position in the Greek 
class, but the prize was not for her, be- 
cause she was a girl. Seventy-five dollars 
would have gone to her if there had been 
fair dealing in the matter; the result was 
that sony charitable individual sent her a 


present. ‘It is the same in regard to your 
colleges. Within a year medical colleges 


have shut their doors in the face of women, 
though the fact is noted that the work in 
the medical room can be done in most cases 
by women. And theological associations, 
when asked to appropriate their funds in- 
discriminately for men and women and 
those that call, shirk and twist and wrig- 
gle out of the question, and finally decide 
to confer them upon “worthy youth.” 
Thus, while all that woman asks for is re- 
ligious truth, she can come in only under 
this title of ‘“‘worthy youth,” and if she is 
no longer young she cannot get in at all. 
In matters of occupation, the same trouble 
still exists. Our friend Mrs. Cheney said 
the Angel theory has gone by, but it must 
have been since yesterday’s newspaper, 
because we all have read Solicitor Raynor's 
argument against giving a woman, who for 
months, since her husband’s death, had 
run a Mississippi steamboat, legal permis- 
sion, upon her asking for it. She was re- 
fused,with a long argument, which one of 
of the papers properly says will pass into 
literature with the “Harp of a thousand 
strings.” It is the old fashion to push 
woman from the stool of opportunity, on 
the ground that it would nut be womanly 
for her to sit upon it. ‘These people never 
seem to think a chance would agree witha 
woman. Far be it from me to say that 
a woman on Beacon Street has not her 
hardships as well as the women at the 
North End. Walking along the streets of 
New York some time ago, and looking at the 
signs of the washerwomen, I said, ‘They 
are better off than many a rich woman, for 
it is not out of the line of their ability, if 
their husbands do not provide satisfactori- 
ly, for them to go out and earn five dollars, 
and help themselves. But the woman be- 
hind the brown-stone front is absolutely 
dependent upon what the husband who 
owns her says she shall have. If he cares 
for jewels, jewels it is; if he does not care 
to swing charity, charity she must not 
swing. She has no door of escape, as the 
woman in North Street has, because the 
latter has strong muscles, and she has not 
so much pride if the fact of a family quar- 
rel gets out.” 

‘There was a smile in some parts of the 
audience when Mr. Bowditch said men 
could coerce women, in regard to money, 
and the expression of innocence on the 
faces of some was astonishing. The ques- 
tion was asked, “Isn't it as likely that a 
woman will coerce a man?” Did you ever 
consider, when a woman marries, whatever 
the prosperity of the husband may be, she 
never accumulates as the result of her 
earnings? After she has lived many years, 
and given untold services and perhaps 
risked life, she owns nota dollar; the only 
thing she can ask is to have a little when 
the husband dies—a kind of a premium on 
the poisoning of husbands, is it not? It 
occurred to me as the gentleman was sug- 
gesting whether women could not coerce 
men as much as men women, if it was not 
like asking if a gentleman who meets a 
highwayman after dark is not about as 
likely to coerce the highwayman as the 
highwayman to coerce him. I remember 
a case which occurred some time ago, of a 
woman with a family, whose husband was 
a common laborer. Externally all was 
fair. She kept her children tidy and com- 
fortable. She was hard-working and in- 
dustrious, commencing her work very 
early in the morning, and when she had 
done one washing, did another, and then 
she would go home and take care of her 
children, working until late at night. 
She pursued this for years, no word of 
complaint ever passing her lips,but one day 
she came to say that she suffered most cruel 
oppression from her husband: she said 
that she had borne it until she could bear 
it no longer, and she had decided she 
would go to the city and take a boarding- 
house. Said my mother, ‘* You know your 
husband has a right to follow you?” She 
replied, ‘*Not if I go and earn my living 
and ask nothing of him.” My mother said, 
‘tHe has a perfect right to go where you 
go.” Then said the beautiful, bright-eyed 
daughter that sat by her, ‘*Mother, I will 
go’ to work in a factory, and save every 
dollar until you can get adivorce.” ‘*But,” 
said my mother, *‘youremember your fath- 
er can take every dollar you earn.” So 
they went from point to point; the woman 
was in as tight a place as she could stand 
in, and that was several years ago. She 
stands there to-day, dying by inches, and 
pannot see any way out. She cannot get 
a divorce. Her husband watches her 
every time she crosses the floor, watches 
her continually from excessive jealousy, 
which has not the slightest foundation. 
She is up perhaps five hours before him 
doing her hard work, which continues late 
into the night. Can shecoerce him? Not 
a bit of it. If she earns fifteen dollars, it 
goes into his service. You say you would 
not stand it. Every dollar she earns is spent ; 
everything she saves is spent; the young 
dau herfwho earn money, cannot move 
against him, because, by the presumption 
of law he owns their wages, and they can’t 
help their mother out. The wife has not 
the power to go from him with the chil- 
dren, because he owns the children, not 
she. The husband is lazy and unwilling 
to work, but she must support him and the 
young children. It is no fairer than it is 
when the highwayman is armed and the 
unsuspicious traveller is unarmed. We 
want to tell you how women suffer. If 
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you should take one single year of chari- 
table work, you would find it out. When 
friends undertook to educate one of these 
girls the father said, **No,” meaning that 
she should go into the factory to support 
him. 

Woman has the right to full education. 
One of our best educators says her right 
is, first, to education in the family ; second, 
in the school; third, in the chureh; and 
last, in the State. If you give us educa- 
tion in the family and in the school alone, 
you cut us off from half our natural edu- 
cation. We want full liberty to get our 
education in the church and the State. If 
you vote us lacking in logic and intelli- 
gence, and not able to support ourselves, 
if you find that we are not yet developed 
in certain qualities of mind, you find us as 
the result of the restrictions which you 
yourself have imposed. We ask simply to 
have every one of these grades of education 
allowed us. It has appeared lately in the 
papers, in the case of the wreck of the 
steamer City of Columbus, where the hus- 
band and wife are both exposed to peril, 
the wife dies first. Husbands and wives 
were both lost on the wreck; from ocular 
demonstration it is impossible tu say 
whether the husband or wife died first; 
but the law is equal to it. It says the 
woman naturally dies first. If there is 
anything that is manifest, it is that wom- 
an endures to the end; that she is a won- 
derfully long-lived creature; low beings 
have long lives; cats have nine lives; but 
the assumption is that her heirs inherit no 
pa@operty, it all goes to the husband. We 
want to bea part of the great body poli- 
tic, because our interests are considered 
there. Weask to be a part of the munici- 
pal organization. This municipal depart- 
ment is a corporate body, the only one 
in which the members are not represented. 
Why should there be this one corporate 
body, in which our concerns are involved 
as ‘well as yours, where the members have 
no voice? It hurt us quite as much as it 
did you, to see that there was in Boston 
nothing to keep a school-house from being 
vacated for a liquor-shop. ‘Therefore we 
urge that you will consider our claims, if 
not on the great line of abstract justice, on 
the line of absolute necessity. I thank 
Mrs. Shattuck for bringing forward the 
facts that she did. I saw that they held 
your interest, and I thought it signified 
something to you that these ladies had 
done all this hard work. If Sam Adams 
had had this kind of work to do when he 
was trying to lay the foundation of this 
government, he would have found it a hard 
matter. I tind that he did have to work 
up with great effort this love of liberty; 
the men were no more ready for it then 
than the women are ready to-day; and 
just think, if somebody who stood over 
him had compelled him to go round and 
find out how many wanted liberty! 

There is a Persian saying,—it is curious 
how often we have to go outside of the 
English language for such things—that 
the Almighty so loves justice, that if at the 
last day a particle of injustice should re- 
main in the world, the universe would 
shrivel like a snake-skin and cast it out. 
The throes through which you are passin 
are the shrivelling of the snake-skin an 
the casting out of injustice; and I entreat 
you not to work against it. 


Other speakers were ready to appear, 
but the chairman at this point declared the 
hearing closed. 





THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


On Tuesday, Jan. 29, at 9 A. M., the 
Green Room was again crowded, the hear- 
ing being set apart for the remonstrants 
against the further extension of suffrage 
to women. 

Mr. Francis Parkman was first called 
upon to address the Committee. He asked 
Mr. Lothrop to read the address. 

ADDRESS OF MR. PARKMAN. 

In connection with woman suffrage, the 
only practical question is this: Is it for the 
good of the whole community, male and 
female, that women should vote? 

On this point the negative reasons are 
many and strong. I shall only ask here 
whether the methods the Suffragists have 
used to advance this cause have been such 
as to promise that, if they gain their end, 
their influence will tend to elevate society 
or purify polities. 

These methods have been neither direct 
nor ingenuous. In speeches and addresses 
the female agitators have misrepresented 
the state of the law with regard to their 
sex, holding up enactments long ago re- 
pealed, as if they still had force: searching 
the statute books of the past to find griev- 
ances which no longer exist, and holding 
them up as if still alive and flagrant. 

They have held up England as an ex- 
ample of the progress of their cause, and 
taunted Massachusetts with lagging be- 
hind her, when such limited woman suf- 
frage as there prevails is a representation, 
not of the woman, but only of her money, 
and is therefore opposed to the principle of 
personal representation on which they pro- 
fess to rést their claims. 

They have presented themselves as the 
most earnest friends of temperance, repre- 
senting that woman suffrage would be the 
surest path to temperance reform, yet have 
courted the aid of anti-temperance politi- 
cians, and intrigued to elect well-known 
rum-sellers to the Legislature because they 
expected their support. 

They have thrown to the wind every po- 
litical, not to say every moral principle, 
and have courted the alliance of every 
party or faction in turn. 

They have indulged in personal misrep- 
resentation, calumny and abuse. 

They have been persistent in lobbyings, 
wire-pullings, ingenious arts and petty 
tricks. Instead of trusting the merits of 
their cause, they have resorted to all the 
devices of conscious weakness. 

It is easy to foretell some of the results 
that would follow the entrance of women 
into politics. Among them is one which 
in itself is sufficiently deplorable. In try- 
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ing to gain one kind of influence the sex 
would lose inanother. The natural power 
of women to refine, elevate and inspire is 
beyond all price. In a normal condition of 
society they are the life and soul of civiliza- 
tion. America is justly proud that, be- 
yond other nations. she respects and trusts 
them. But political women could not 
command respect, and their existence in 
any considerable number would have an 
effect to lower the tone of mind and man- 
ners throughout the community. 

It is worth while to consider what kind 
of legislation we might expect from these 
over-excitable reformers. ‘The one among 
them most eager in demanding the ballot 
could not use it, even if it were granted, be- 
cause she refuses to be known by her legal 
name. It is not likely that she or other 
women of the same way of thinking would 
rest content with being thus left out in the 
cold. No secret is made that they mean to 
agitate for such a change in the law as 
shall enable married women to keep their 
maiden names. What perplexities, legal 
and social, sometimes amusing but not the 
less incunvenieut, would result from such 
a change it iseasy to imagine. This is but 
a sample, and one of the mildest, of the 
legislative novelties touching the relations 
of the sexes which would await us if the 
woman suffragists should carry their point. 

The suffrage agitators have no mercy on 
their sex. They insist that, while there is 
a division of labor as regards men, there 
should be none as regards women. They 
know that men will not and cannot do the 
work of women, but they expect that wom- 
en should do work appropriate to both. In 
defiance of Nature, they insist on forcing 
two sets of functions on those whose 
strength is often unequal to the all-essen- 
tial cares and burdens of a woman’s life 
alone. They offer to their sex the alterna- 
tive of slighting duties on which the very 
existence of society depends or of assuming 
a burden so crushing that life would be 
misery. It is sheer folly to say that drop- 
ping a ticket into a ballot-box would be no 
tax on a woman's strength. The assump- 
tion of political functions means far more 
than this. If a-woman’s voting is to be 
more than a sham, if she qualifies herself 
for a share in the work of government, 
then the exercise of the franchise will make 
constant and heavy demands on her vital 
force. How ill able she is to bear them we 
all know too well. 

It is here that women of sense differ 
most widely from the suffragists. They 
know that the fields of activity already 
open to their sex have no real limitations 
beyond those of the strength and fitness of 
women to occupy them. ‘These limita- 
tions, physical, psychological. or the inev- 
itable result of sexual conditions, are im- 
posed by Nature and cannot be removed. 
Yet the constant tendency of the present 
time is to reduce them to a minimum, and 
none are more earnest to promote the men- 
tal growth and normal activities of women 
than the men who are most strenuous in 
opposing the foolish movement for female 
suftrage. ‘The suffrage agitators have a 
wide field before them for the good of 
their sex; there is abundant good to be 
promoted and abundant evil to be over- 
come; but such work is not suited to their 
genius. ‘the agitation to which some of 
them devote their lives tends directly to 
aggravate all the evils, bodily and moral, 
from which American women suffer. 
successful, it would not be a source of 
strength to them, but of deplorable weak- 
ness. 

Year after year, a few persistent per- 
sons, possessed with one idea, have beset 
the Legislature in behalf of a movement 
which the great majority of their sex, its 
best character, its best ability, and its best 
sense, know to be silly and pernicious. 
These agitators set at defiance the funda- 
mental principle of the democracy in the 
name of which they make their appeal. 
They deny the right of the majority to de- 
termine questions vital to their own wel- 
fare. By an absurd assumption of superi- 
ority to the rest of their sex, they claim 
the right of dictating to them all. They 
confess that they are but a minority, and 
yet would impose their will on all woman- 
kind. 

Now, wherein lies the real life of the 
suffrage movement? No doubt it has its 
true believers, its enthusiasts, its fanatics. 
No social revolution, however senseless, 
was ever without them. But it draws its 
main vitality from extraneous elements. 
It is a part of the general restlessness that 
marks the country and the time, and which 
in the feminine half of the population has 
many and various manifestations. If the 
love of excitement, the passion to be con- 
spicuous, thirst for notoriety, nervous im- 
patience, vague desire for change, were 
eliminated from this agitation, we should 
hear but little of woman suffrage. ‘Three- 
fourths of the agitators are in mutiny 
against Providence because it made them 
women. 

They claim an inalienable right to vote. 
If this right is a right at all, it is one inhe- 
rent in all mankind. But what would be 
the results of its general application? 
Suppose that popular suffrage, as it now 
exists in America, were applied to Turkey, 
to the Soudan or to Zululand; suppose, 
that is, that the masses of those countries 
were vested with uncontrolled power to 
govern themselves. The consequence 
would be anarchy, and a quick return 
to despotisin as arelief. ‘The truth is this: 
If the exercise of the suffrage by any indi- 
vidual or body of individuals involves det- 
riment to the whole people, then the right 
to exercise it does not exist. 

It is the right and the duty of the people 
to provide itself with good government, 
and this great practical right and duty is 
imperative and paramount. Whatever con- 
flicts with it must give way. The air- 
blown French theory of inalienable right 
is unworthy of the good sense of the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. L. D. Brandeis was the next speak- 
er. He said, as reported by the Traveller: 

The arguments made before the commit- 
tee on last Friday, in support of the peti- 
tion for granting suffrage to omen, were 

(Continued on Page 53.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS." 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTHING Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINsLOw’s SooTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
ont the world. Price 24 cents a bottle. ly- 





In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 


the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
§ arsaparilla rw anya 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten age. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be who \y 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 





Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C, 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass, 


Xa Use Hoop’s TooTru-PowpeEr. 





RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


For the Pianoforte. 
PRICE, $3 25. 


This standard and superior instruction book does 
not seem to suffer from the publication of other meth- 
ods and instructors, however meritorious they be. It 
sells literally by the Ton! Many times revised it is 
practically without error. Those who are in doubt 
what book to use, are always safe in using RicHaRD- 


SON. 
b (80 cts.) by Chas. 
Wels’ Third Mass. (fui? 73.00: 
Is full of the best effects. Ditson & Co., publish 100 
Masses by the best composers. No sacred music is 
finer than this. 
(1 00.) By Perkins and 
Vocal Echoes. £ Wellesley College 
Collection” ($100) by Morse, are superior collec- 
tions for Female Voices. 

For the Temperance Campaign, now exciting in- 
tense interest, there are no better singing books than 
Hull’s Temperance Glee Book (40 cts.), Tem- 
perance Jewels (35 cts.) by Tenney and Hoffman; 
and Temperance Light (12 cts.) 


War Songs. (50 cts.) are conquering the 


country. A great success. 


Minstrel Songs. ($2 00) World Favorite 


Minstrel, Jubilee, and 
Plantation Songs. 
($2 00) 


Gems of English Song. {°° 


unrivalled as a collection of the best Englieh sheet mu- 
sic songs. 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston. 
COMBINATION 


BLACKBOARD, DESK and STOOL. 


PRICE, $2 50. 





CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin "Street, Boston. 


READ!SREAD! 


The following testimony in r to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man: 
“Tam roonaliy cognizant of the success of CACTUS 
BALM as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 

Broker, 209 Washington Street.”. CACTUS 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, druggiats, 

&e,, and by SMITH BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
yngton Street. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
REFORM 








Boston, Mass. 
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THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


(Continued from Page 62.) 


based on two points—first that it was right, 
and, secondly, that it was expedient that 
such a change in the social and political 
laws of our State should be made. There 
is no civil right that belongs to an unmar- 
ried man that does not belong to an un- 
married woman, with the exception of the 
right of suffrage; also, the married woman 
is entitled to the same rights as a married 
man, with the exception of the one now 
asked. The law prefers the women in 
certain cases, such as in the laws of taxa- 
tion, arrest, and a number of others, which 
are unnecessary to detail. There is no in- 
justice to the women in the present law. 
In the arguments before the committee 
last Friday, a harrowing picture was drawn 
by one of the petitioners, of a woman ten- 
der and virtuous, who was attached by 
marriage to a man who was brutal and 
overbearing. The meek wife could not 
obtain a divorce, she did not possess the 
requisite amouut of money, and she did 
not wish to leave her children with their 
brutal father. Her husband could follow 
her and take her earnings, which were the 
only support of herself and her beloved 
children. Mr. Brandeis continued: Under 
the laws of Massachusetts that wife could 
get a divorcee, her earnings were her own, 
and the law would have aided her in keep- 
ing them from her husband. If she was 
worthy of it the law would place her off- 
spring under her care, and shield her 
from any harm at the hands of her hus- 
band. 

This picture of the sufferings of a wom- 
an must be untrue or overdrawn, for such 
a state of affairs might exist in some other 
community, but it could not exist under 
the present laws of Massachusetts. The 
speaker concluded by saying that the days 
of women’s rights are being enjoyed now, 
and the days of women’s wrongs have long 
since passed away. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells spoke as fol- 
lows: 
ADDRESS OF MRS. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


I have not come here with any hope of 
refuting in ten minutes all the arguments 
of our pro-suffrage friends, nor is it neces- 
sary that I should even try to do so, for 
repeated discussion of the subject has 
made us all familiar with our own convic- 
tions and those of our contrary-minded 
neighbors. Still less have I come in any 
unfriendly spirit to the pro-suffragists, for 
I know many of them too well not to ac- 
knowledge that they are working heart 
and soul for what they believe is one of 
the necessary, if not the most necessary, 
factors in human progress. 

The anti-suffrage women are women so 
busy in their own homes, so occupied in 
charities and plans for the poor and igno- 
rant, that they never have had time, more 
than that, they never have had the wish, 
to come before the public, even in this 
green room. More than that, they do not 
think it is woman’s place to argue or to 
refute statements in the arena of politics. 
For years we were silent, passive; our 
convictions strengthening all the while, 
we expressing them only as social inter- 
course demanded. Buta year or two ago 
reproaches were heaped upon us for our 
passivity, which was called cowardice. 
We are not cowards, but we are women, 
and as such we prefer to stay at home and 
do our part through our home. There are 
but few of us trained to the public work of 
addressing you. ‘Those few, the distance 
of many miles keeps from us, but there are 
thousands of women who feel that if our 
silence is attributed to fear or to small 
numbers, we must summon courage to 
speak, and therefore have they asked me 
to come and speak as best I may for them. 

Istand here because we anti-suffragists 
believe that the time has come for us to 
declare that our intellectual judgments, 
our moral convictions, and our belief in 
right expediency as one of the grounds on 
which governmental and constitutionai 
changes should be made, are entirely op- 
posed to the doctrine of female suffrage. 

Women from all parts of the State will 
wait for the hearing of to-days to know 
whether we, as anti-suffragists, have been 
faithful to our opinions. From the far 
West and from the South comes the en- 
treaty :—It is for Massachusetts women to 
save all the women of the country from 
further imposition of political duties which 
we are not prepared to fulfil. Our oppo- 
nents rejoice in the two Territories gained 
for their cause. We rejoice in the thou- 
sands of women in every State who are 
working for women’s advancement in ev- 
ery direction but that of suffrage. 

It is said that the casting of a vote is a 
slight duty, quickly performed. If it were 
that simple mechanical act, we might not 
object to such action, but to cast a vote 
ought to mean to cast it intelligently and 
honestly ; and how can we gain that aceu- 
rate intelligence except by attending cau- 
cuses, primaries, nominating conventions, 
and supplementing general knowledge as 
far as possible by personal acquaintance 
with candidates? Even if some women 
have time and ability for such work, most 
of us have not, and even if we all had the 
time, is it desirable that the presence and 
co-work of unintelligent and depraved 
women should be added to the already jar- 
ring factions of political life? Every wom- 
an knows that all women cannot purify 
politics, and if a good woman can vote, so 
cana bad woman! Therefore, gentlemen, 
we say that to permit us to vote is to per- 
mit us to do many impossible things, which, 
nevertheless, we ought to do as patriotic 
women. The point in question is a vexed 
one between the pro and anti-suffragists. 
They say we have no right to prevent 
their doing what they consider to be right, 
and also that we need not vote because 
they do. We say that their demand for 
the extension of the suffrage does involve 
us, and therefore we are put on the defen- 
Sive against them. Party questions and 
reform measures of all kinds will arise; 
we may hold different convictions from 
theirs, and as we also care as much for our 
country’s welfare as they do, when we see 





some measure we deem unwise likely to 
succeed, then, to save our country or State, 
we must vote; therefore do we beseech 
you not to grant female suffrage. And if 
kt is replied that women will only vote and 
legislate rightly, I answer that I utterly 
disagree with such a statement. Women, 
as a rule, will vote on the side of pure 
moral issues, but they will also vote for il- 
logical, inexpedient measures to secure 
some narrow, present good, which should 
be outweighed by the larger issues of le- 
gal stability, validity of order, constitu- 
tional and States’ rights, which are also 
involved in the immediate settlement of 
any question. 

What, then, is our general position? 

1. That suffrage is not a natural right; 
if it were, no restriction of age, property, 
or education could be put upon it such, as 
now exists. 

2. That the essence of republicanism 
does not depend upon every one’s voting, 
independent of qualification, but that ev- 
ery one can vote under such qualification 
as may have been decided upon by the sov- 
ereign people. 

3. That to be deprived of a vote is not 
to be deprived of one’s personality ; we are 
persons whether or not we are voters, and 
as persons should demand and receive care- 
ful legislation, in all that concerns our in- 
terests. 

4. Our opponents have rendered it use- 
less for us to reaflirm that an intelligent 
woman is as capable of casting an intelli- 
gent vote as an intelligent man,or that some 
form of restricted suffrage might perhaps 
be desirable,for they demand unrestricted, 
universal female suffrage. They claim 
that suffrage is an educating power. We 
“anti” women grant that it may be, but 
we add that as the country is already so 
heavily weighted with an ignorant popula- 
tion, and as our naturalization laws 
admit foreigners to vote before they have 
become Americanized, therefore we, as 
true patriots, will not burden our country 
with a great class of women to be educat- 
ed. 
We anti-suffragists will not yield one iota 
to the pro-suffragists in our belief in wom- 
an’s capacity for advancement in every di- 
rection; in her right to receive the highest 
education, to demand equal wages with 
men, to work as physician, lawyer, minis- 
ter, lecturer, or in any occupation she 
wishes. We also demand of our Legisia- 
ture that they erase from the statutes laws 
which discriminate unjustly against wom- 
an. We also believe that she should serve 
on school committees, on State Boards of 
Charities, aud on all kindred institutions, 
so that we wish to effect no curtailment of 
a woman's sphere except in the direction 
of suffrage. 

And why do we wish that she should 
not enter upon that? Because most wom- 
en are not fitted for it. We do not say 
that they never will be, but that they are 
not now and will not be for some genera- 
tions to come. Because I am a woman, 
beeause I care for woman’s advancement, 
because I believe that though a large num- 
ber of women are already fitted to vote, 
an infinitely far greater number of women 
are not fitted for it, do 1, do we, implore 
you not to give to all what at least most of 
us are not able to use rightly. You can- 
not give us suffrage without letting loose 
influences akin to those which have already 
debased politics and given rise to words of 
doubtful morality like wire-pulling, brib- 
ery, log-rolling, ete. If you give suffrage 
to all, you will speedily find that women 
are adepts in political measures, and will 
no more shrink at trying all means to se- 
eure their ends than do men, though on 
the other hand many men do and many 
women would employ only honorable 
means. 

It 1s not necessary that women should 
vote in order to have the laws more favor- 
able for them. ‘The changes that have al- 
ready taken place in them are due to the 
great progress of modern civilization with- 
in the last fifty years, and have had noth- 
ing to do with suffrage. 

There is an opinion in some minds that 
the State should more and more assume a 
paternal relation to its population; that it 
should provide whatever is asked, and that 
by the making of laws, oppression and 
poverty will cease. It is also supposed 
that women can legislate best for them- 
selves. Gentlemen, those who assume 
either of these opinions are asking the 
State and the power of suffrage to do the 
work of personal righteousness. If wom- 
en can best legislate for themselves, why 
should not minors, both girls and boys, ask 
to have themselves qualified before the 
present legal age? And why should not 
one class of women legislate for themselves 
and still another class for themselves? 
That there are still unfair and degrading 
laws is granted, but if we ask for woman 
suffrage in order to rectify them, we open 
the way for increased private, class and 
personal legislation of all kinds. Is wom- 
an suffrage going to cure the evils that 
come from one’s own misdoings? Willa 
brutal, an intemperate husband be any 
less brutal or intemperate because his wife 
has the power to vote? Will trustees cease 
to speculate with their clients’ money be- 
sause those clients can vote? Again, it is 
personal righteousness that must do the 
work which so often is expected from leg- 
islation and suffrage. ‘ 

It is woman’s ignorance,more than man’s 
wickedness or the law’s injustice which 
brings about the evils for which our sym- 
pathy is craved. Suffrage is not needed 
to beget self-respect. or a knowledge of 
contracts, investments, and the workings 
of the law, which, if carefully studied be- 
fore action is begun, would save later need- 
less misery. Lastly, itis argued against 
us that for various reasons we need not 
fear that the unintelligent will vote. This 
must remain a matter of opinion between 
us and those who differ from us. I can 
only say that my experience has led me to 
the contrary conclusion. I had occasion 
one winter to be connected with some 
work at the North End. The women were 
too careless and wretched in their lives 
and in their dress to be here described. 
They talked with each other in little 
groups; many a one spoke of the time 





when she could vote,as the only vengeance 
left her to exercise upon the wealthy class- 
es. Woman suffrage, they said, would 
give the unskilled workwomen more ample 
wages, for they could vote themselves 
what they needed. Again, I was in a house 
where workingmen came for their daily 
dinner. ‘The men were also talking of this 
subject, and said that the women must 
vote, ‘‘for we want the eight-hour law, and 
can get it through the women. They 
must make the State give us work. The 
women must see to it that we have work, 
and only work for eight hours.” ‘These are 
but two instances, though [ think they 
could be multiplied a hundred-fold, yet 
are they not indications of the way in 
which woman suffrage may be urged to 
forward some special party measure? 
Once let the great mass of uneducated 
women be added to the great mass of al- 
ready uneducated men voters, and the 
State willslowly but surely be shaken un- 
der the varying demands made upon it for 
bread, work, money, leisure and all kiads of 
laws to favor all kinds of persons. When 
those times come, there will be more bitter 
animosities of women against women, of 
secret warfare, of despicable wire-pulling, 
and of exercise of the power of personal 
charms as a weapon of persuasion, than 
now exists among men. 

One word more. Even if in itself suf- 
frage may be based upon the fundamental 
principle of justice, it does not follow that 
it should be applied when great injustice 
must be done. No wise government deals 
in abstract justice without considering the 
expediency of the steps necessary to re- 
move justice from an abstract principle 
into a concrete action. Therefore, if in 
close argument I should be forced (which 
I could not be) to surrender all my assum- 
ed positions against woman suffrage, I 
could never be driven from this position, 
that in the present constitution of events, 
of facts, physiological, social, financial, 
moral and political, it is inexpedient for 
government to grant universal female suf- 
frage. 

Inexpedient! Yes; forever inexpedient, 
until the highest type of morality and the 
clearest sense of justice and the widest 
reaches of law in its theoretical and practi- 
cal application are reached by all women. 
Women now do generous, wise and lofty 
deeds, and women pow do mean, foolish, 
despicable actions; oh, how mean! how 
bad! 

So finally we beseech you. gentlemen, to 
rectify all unjust laws against women, to 
strengthen the hands of good women all 
over the land in raising the fallen, in teach- 
ing self respect and self-support to the ig- 
norant, in bringing more happiness into 
every one’s life, and to withhold from us 
the duty, necessity, right of suffrage, 
whichever it may be called, until you ean 
have only noble, honest women for your 
voters and legislators. 

At the close of Mrs. Wells’ speech, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, for the petitioners, said : 
“Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mrs. Wells a 
question ?” 

Mr. Lothrop, for the remonstrants, angri- 
ly—No, you may not. ‘The petitioners 
were not interrupted last Friday, and we 
do not propose to be. 

Mrs. Howe—We should have been glad 
to be interrupted, Mr. Chairman, but the 
remonstrants declined our offer to divide 
our time with them. 

The committee consulted what reply to 
make. X 

Mrs. Howe—Mr. Chairman, | withdraw 
my request. 


LETTER FROM MRS. CLARA T. LEONARD. 


The following letter was read by Thorn- 
ton K. Lothrop, Esq., at the hearing be- 
fore the Legislative Committee on Woman 
Suffrage: 

The principal reasons assigned for giv- 
ing suffrage to women are these: 

That the right to vote is a naturaland in- 
herent right of which women are deprived 
by the tyranny of men. 

That the fact that the majority of wom- 
en do not wish for the right or privilege to 
vote is not a reason for depriving the min- 
ority of an inborn right. 

That women are taxed but not represent- 
ed, contrary to the principles of free gov- 
ernment. 

That society would gain by the partici- 
pation of women in government, because 
women are purer and more conscientious 
than men, and especially that the cause of 
temperance would be promoted by wom- 
en’s votes. 

Those women who are averse to female 
suffrage hold differing opinions on all these 
points, and are entitled to be heard fairly 
and without unjust reproach and contempt 
on the part of “‘suffragists,” so called. 

First. The right to vote is not an inher- 
ent right, but, like the right to hold land, 
is conferred upon individuals by general 
consent, with certain limitations, and for 
the general good of all. 

It is as true to say that the earth was 
made for all its inhabitants, and that no 
man has a right to appropriate a portion of 
its surface, as to say that all persons have 
a right to participate in government. Many 
persons can be found to hold both these 
opinions. Experience has proven that 
the general good is promoted by owner- 
ship of the soil, with the resultant induce- 
ment to its improvement. 

Voting is simply a mathematical test of 
strength. Uncivilized nations strive for 
mastery by physical combat, thus wasting 
life and resources. Enlightened societies 
agree to determine the relative strength of 
opposing parties by actual count. God has 
made women weaker than men, incapable 
of taking part in battles, indisposed to 
make riot and political disturbance. 

(Contiuued on Page 56.) 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla is an extract of the best 
remedies of the vegetable kingdom known as 
Alteratives and Blood Purifiers. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher’s trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, Weat- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
een issued on this continent. 


12mo, 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


‘The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.”—2oston Budget. 


“The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.’-—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”’—JamMESs 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.""—New York Tribune. 





Mirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS 7? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
-MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘“‘Changed Convic 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ** Physical Education,” “‘High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,” ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say OF write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters,” 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louia. 


The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, to 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
TOKOLOGY * "i352" 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popes practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with a rapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

**T find more needed information compressed in its 
yages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 

IVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, Il. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 








A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


‘*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
fam Henry Channing. 

“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . . $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant aud substantial . 100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


BOSTON ALMANAG 


FOR 1884, 


The first Almanac using the 


NEW STANDARD TIME. 


Contains Business Directory, 
Street yg age 4 
Events of Past Year, 
Members of Congress, 
Mass. State Government, 
Post Office Regulations, 
Judiciary, 
City Officers, 
Express List, 
Churches, Societies, ete. 


WITH A FINE MAP OF BOSTON. 


FORMING A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


600 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 
155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have @ positive remedy for the above disease; by its uso 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, so strong is my fatth inits efficacy, 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


TO LEEWARD. 


A Novel by F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “Mr 
Isaacs,” etc. $125, 


A ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, author of “My Win 
ter on the Nile,”“In the Levant,” etc. 12mo, $150, 
Not long since Mr. Warner spent many months in 
Europe, principally in the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and made an excursion into Africa. 
The experiences and observations of these months are 
depicted in this delightful book. 


AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN. 


A Novel by EpGar FAWCETT, author of “A Gentle- 

man of Leisure,” etc. 12mo, $1 50. 

A brilliant story of current New York society, intro- 
ducing many fresh types of character. While appear- 
ing in the New York Sunday Tribune it attracted great 
interest and caused no little discussion. 


HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 


TO THE ACCESSION OF FREDERIC THE GREAT. 
By HERBERT TUTTLE, Professor in Cornell Univer- 
sity, author of “German Political Leaders,” ete, 
Crown 8vo, $2 25. . 

A work of sterling value and remarkable Interest. It 
is not merely a history of Prussia’s sovereigns and 
military operations, but of the ple, of the develo 
ment of its political, social, a religious institutions; 
and both in its design and in its execution it will take 
soem, wee the more important of modern historical 
works, 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLU- 
TIONIST. 
By JOHN FISKE, author of “Cosmic Philosophy,” 
“Myths and Myth- Makers,” etc. 12mo, $2 00. 


The variety, importance, and masterly treatment of 
the subjects discussed by Mr. Fiske, make this book 
one of no ordinary value and interest. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


a P. Russet, author of ‘Library Notes.”” 12mo, 
2 00. 


A book quite similar in general character to Mr. 
Russell’s ‘Library Notes,” and embodying, in essays 
grouped under various titles, a rich and diversified 
harvest gatheredfrom many fields of -iterature. 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


ABStudy. By Jonn F. GenNuNG. 12mo, $1 25. 


A scholarly, thoroughly excellent analytical study 
of the origin, significance, and method of ‘Tennyson’s 
most famous poem, and one of the most famous poems 
in modern literature, 


RIVERSIDE SHAKESPEARE. 


Six-volume edition. Edited by Ricuarp Grant 
Wut. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explana- 
tory Notes. Printed from the sume plates as the 
three-volume edition, but on larger and heavier pa- 
per, and tastefully bound. 8vo, cloth, $15 00 a set 
in box; half calf, $30 00. 


An exceedingly handsome and every way desirable 
edition of Shakespeare. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
New Publications. 


FAK FROM HOME, From the German of 
Johannes Van Derval. Translated by Katherine 
Hamilton. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 








And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


| The latest and one of the most pleasing volumes of 
| the famous V. I. F. Series. 
| 
| 
| 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES IN 
RHYME. By Robert C. Adams, anthor of “The 
History of England in Rhyme,” “On Board the 

| Rocket,” ete. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

| Attractively written. It will assist all young people 
| to fix important events of American history in their 
| memory. 


| COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. By Marion 

| Harland, author of “‘Common Sense in the House- 

hold,” ‘“*The Cottage Kitchen,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1- 

A series of familiar lessons for young housekeep- 

| ers; the volume will receive from them a most hearty 
welcome. 


SOLDIER AND SERVANT. By Ella M. Baker, 

12mo, $1 25. 

A fascinating story of girl life at home and at school, 
| and one which will furnish wholesome stimulus to 
every girl who reads it. 

THE LIFE OF PAUL. By D.H. Taylor. 12mo, 


cloth, illustrated, $1 40. 

An epitome of all that the mass of readers desire to 
know of the illustrious Apostle. It will be especially 
valuable to pastors, Sunday school teachers and Bible 

students generally, in the coming year. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND WHITE 
HOUSE, A Record of Mrs. Rebecca R. Pomroy’s 
| Experience in War-times. By Anna L. Boyden, 
12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
The noble and heroic services of this accomplished 
Christian woman cannot fail to be of the deepest in- 
terest to all. 


| 

| 

' SIDE BY SIDE. By Pansy, author of “The Man 
| of the House,” “Mrs. Solomon mith Looking On,” 
| The Hallin the Grove,’’ “Mary Burton Abroad,” 
| etc., etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 60 cents. 

| Illustrated stories from Bible texts for the help of 
boys and girls in their school and home duties, 
| 

| 

| 

| 


| AFTERTHOUGHTS OF FOREIGN TRAV- 


EL, in Historic Lands and Capital Cities. By Sul- 


livan Holman McCollester. Fourth Edition. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 50. 
A book of rare excellence. One of the few in the 


| great flood of books of travel that are worth reading. 


| WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Mary Barrett, 
with portrait, map and illustrations. 12mo, $1 50. 

| The story of the life and labors of this great states- 
man, warrior and patriot is told in a manner which 
will interest and attract not only the young, but the 

| older class of readers. The map, plans and illustra- 

| tions accompanying the text add greatly to the value 

| of the book. 

| TRURO—CAPE COD; or, Landmarks and Sea- 

| marks. By Shebnah Rich. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 77 ill- 

| ustrations, $3 00. 

| This valuable contribution to colonial history is the 

| result of long and careful preparation, thorough re- 

| search and excellent judgment. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK Q, 1883. 
Chromo board covers, $1 75; extra cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
“Buttered Crusts,”’ Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s latest 

and freshest novel for young folks, is given entire in 

this volume. 


THE DAISY GREEN STORIES. 
Susie Bisbee. 16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
All fond mothers will be greatly interested in the 
quaint sayings and mischievous pranks of the little 
“Daisy” of this book. 


THE HOTEL OF GOD. By Rev. J. E. Rankin, 
astor of the First Congregational Church, Wash- 

ngton, D.C. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Aside from his pulpit fame, Dr. Rankin is known as 
| poet and prose writer, wielding a pen facile and strong. 
| This book of sermons is magnetic, practical and full 
of sympathy with the needs of humanity. 


By Mrs. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box Ws, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 
made. 

Sub scribers are requested to note the expiration of 
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year without waiting for a bill. 

ie receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. The change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
Made the first or second week after the money is re- 
eived. 


225 woman suffrage petitions, with names 
of 15,228 signers, are now before the 
Legislature. The list will be found on our 
eighth page. In view of this evidence of 
wide-spread interest, and of the demand 
of more than ten thousand women, let 
the Legislature enact a law giving muni- 
cipal suffrage to women. ‘The petitioners 
exceed the remonstrants about five to 
one. They include such women as Miss 
Alice Freeman, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege, Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, the phil- 
anthropist, Louisa May Alcott, Sarah Shaw 
Russell, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Edna D. Cheney. Our petition also has 
on it the name of Wendell Phillips. 


+or eee 


It is understood that a majority of the 
Woman Suffrage Committee will report 
“leave to withdraw” on all the petitions be- 
fore them, but that a minority will report 
a bill for municipal suffrage, in accordance 
with the prayer of the petitioners. 


oo 


The Committee on Probate and Chancery 
gave a hearing to Julia Ward Howe and 
others, Tuesday, Feb. 12, on petitions ask- 
ing for a change in the laws concerning the 
custody of minor children, the legalizing 
of contracts between husbands and wives, 
and the equalizing of dower with estate by 
the courtesy. Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Lucy Stone, and Henry 
B. Blackwell spoke for the petitioners. 
Senator Joyner has introduced a bill to 
cover the second point, and a bill to pun- 
ish wife-beating by flogging has been intro- 
duced in the House by Mr. Morse, of Shar- 
on. 


--— So —_— 
The will of Mrs. Eliza F. Eddy, daughter 
of Francis Jackson, which bequeathed 


about $40,000 to Luey Stone and Susan B. 
Anthony as her residuary legatees, was 
decided to be valid by the Supreme Court 
last Thursday. ‘The case was appealed to 
the full bench, and will probably be decid- 
ed at the March term. 

——— -— 06 


We print this week the concluding ad- 
dresses of Nancy Covell and Mary F. East- 
man, at the Woman Suftrage hearing; also 
most of the addresses made at the remon- 
strants’ hearing. Several of the speeches 
made for the remonstrants suggest the old 
lawyer’s advice toa young one, ‘‘*My boy, 
when you have no case, abuse the plaintiffs 


attorney.” 


The remonstrants are busily sending let- 
ters against woman suffrage to the coun- 
try newspapers. Nothing could be better 
for the cause than to have the subject 
thoroughly discussed in the newspapers 
throughout the State; but we naturally 
wish to have our side represented as well 
as the other. We therefore request any of 
our subscribers who see an article against 
woman suffrage in any newspaper, either 
to answer it themselves or to send us a 
marked copy promptly, in order that we 
may doso. If the marked copy is sent to 
the home address of the editor (Mrs. Lucy 
Stone, Boutwell Ave.. Dorchester, Mass.,) 
it is less likely to be overlooked in the pile 
of other papers. 





ee —- 

The Boston Courier says that all the 
speeches at the remonstrants’ hearing were 
so many “nails in the coftin” of the 
woman suftrage heresy. That is a coffin 
which has been diligently nailed down by 
scores of volunteer undertakers during the 
last thirty years; but somehow the spirit 
of the movement cannot be kept buried. 
It ‘goes marching on.”” We commend to 
the Courier the prophetic refrain of an anti- 
slavery song addressed to the Virginians, 
when they were hoping to bury all their 
troubles in John Brown’s grave: 


“Old Jobn Brown, 
Ossawattomie Brown, 
May trouble you worse than ever, when you’ve 
nailed his coffin down.”’ 


ooo 2 

The proprietor of a bagnio was placed 
on trial at Whatcom, Washington Terri- 
tory, recently, under indictments for gam- 
bling and keeping a disorderly house. 
Seven women were on the jury before 
whom the case was tried. The evidence 
against him was very plain, so our inform- 
ant states, and all the women and one man 
were firm for conviction, but the other four 
men stood doggedly for acquittal. The 


discharged them, remarking that evidence 
of guilt was so plain that, had they return- 
ed a verdict of acquittal, he would have 
wished the power to set it aside might have 
been vested in him. The prisoner's case 
went over for trial again at the next term 
of court. 


- oe 

Father Taylor, the sailor preacher, once 
said that Daniel Webster was the best bad 
man he ever knew. The arguinents of Mrs. 
Leonard and Mr. Crocker, which we print 
in full this week, are among the best bad 
arguments we ever heard. It is impossible 
to frame a sound argument against equal 
political rights for women ; but the wrong 
side of the question has seldom been more 


ably stated. 
- oo —- 


“Political women could not command 
respect,” said Mr. Parkman. That depends 
upon what is meant by political women. 
Unprincipled politicians of either sex can- 
not command respect. But a woman who 
should cast her vote intelligently and con- 
scientiously would deserve and command 
as much respect as aman who does the 
same. No one ever enjoyed less indirect 
influence or less respect because of having 
a little real power. 

seins —s a 

Mr. Parkman said: ‘These agitators set 
at defiance the fundamental principle of 
the democracy in the name of which they 
make their appeal. They deny the right 
of the majority to determine questions vital 
to their own welfare.” According to the 
fundamental principle of democracy, the 
majority have a right to outvote the min- 
ority, but not a right to disfranchise them. 
Who believes that the majority of men have 
a moral right, merely by virtue of their 
numbers, to disfranchise an equally quali- 
fied minority? On the contrary, it is Mr. 

2arkman who denies the right of the ma- 
jority to decide questions vital to their own 
welfare. He would give women absolute 
power to decide one legal question vital to 
their own welfare, because he feels sure 
they would decide it his way. But he 
would not let women have any direct power 
to decide any other legal question, how- 
ever vital to their own welfare. Is this 
consistent ? 





oe 

Mr. Parkman said: ‘‘None are more 
earnest to promote the mental growth and 
normal activities of women than the men 
who are most strenuous in opposing the 
foolish movement for female suffrage.” 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells said: **We anti- 
suffragists will not yield one iota to the 
pro-suffragists in our belief in woman's 
capacity for advancement in every direc- 
tion;” and she went on to specify educa- 
tion, equal wages, the right of women to 
be physicians, ministers, etc. Yet her col- 
league, Mr. Crocker, took occasion to dis- 
parage the work of women as physicians 
and ministers in his speech at the same 
hearing. No doubt there are some anti- 
suffragists, like Mrs. Wells, who believe in 
giving women equal rights in regard to 
everything except suffrage. But from 
whom does the opposition to the equal 
rights of women in other fields proceed— 
from suffragists or anti-suffragists? Dr. 
Morgan Dix, Dr. Hammond, Miss Hard- 
aker, Chas. W. Elliott, Kenneth Raynor, 
the doctors who still refuse to fellowship 
women—are they suffragists or anti-suffra- 
gists? Everybody who is opposed to suf- 
frage is not opposed to equal rights in other 
directions ; but almost everybody who is op- 
posed to equal rights in other directions is 
opposed to suffrage. 


~+¢o—-—_____— 


On several points, the speakers who ap- 
peared for the remonstrants seemed not to 
be agreed. For instance, Mrs. Kate Gan- 
nett Wells said *“*We also (i. ¢., the anti- 
suffragists as well as the suffragists) de- 
mand of our Legislature that they erase 
from the statutes laws which discriminate 
unjustly against women; and again, 
“That there are still unfair and degrading 
laws is granted.” But Mr. Brandeis said 
“There is no injustice to women in the 
present law,” and Mr. Crocker boldly de- 
elared ‘The laws are more than just to 
women, they are generous.” Whom are 
we to believe? 

-~--- oe od 

Mrs. Wells said at the bearing: ‘lhe 
anti-suffrage women do not think it is wom- 
an’s place to argue or refute statements in 
the arena of politics.” Was not this rather 
unkind to her colleague, Mrs. Clara ‘IT. 
Leonard? Pee rey 

Mrs. Wells also objected to woman suf- 
frage on the ground that most women have 
not time to ‘‘attend caucuses, primaries, 
and nominating conventions, and supple- 
ment general knowledge by personal ac- 
quaintance with candidates. Even if some 
women have time and ability for such work, 
most of us have not.” Frankly, what pro- 
portion of our voters find time and inclina- 
tion to do all these things? Yet if all this 
is necessary in the case of a woman to en- 
able her to vote “intelligently and honest- 
ly,” it is necessary also in the case of a 





jury being unable to agree, Judge Greene 


mun. Asa matter of fact, we know that 








all the political study most men do is to 
read the newspaper and talk over the po- 
litical situation with their friends. Any 
woman who chose could do as much. 


oe — —- 





One of Mr. Crocker’s chief arguments 
was drawn from the small acquaintance of 
women with business. In questions involv- 
ing the financial interests of a town, he 
says, who would be likely to decide more 
wisely, the men, whose lives have been de- 
voted to business and finance, or the wom- 
en, whose lives have been devoted to the 
interests of the home? The answer seems 
obvious. But other questions come up in 
government besides those of finance—ques- 
tions which involve the interests of the 
home. In these questions, who would be 
likely to decide more wisely—thé women, 
whose lives have been devoted to a practi- 
cal study of the interests of the home, or 
the men, whose lives have been devoted to 
business and finance? The answer seems 
equally obvious. As to the relative im- 
portance of the two classes of questions, 
there can be little doubt. Mr. Crocker him- 
self says: ‘In all our legislation, the sa- 
credness of the interests of that relation 
(the home) must ever have the most promi- 
nent position.” 

ooo 

Mr. Crocker’s own illustrations tell 
against him. Most women, he says, have 
little familiarity with business and prefer 
to have their business affairs managed for 
them by men. But he would not argue 
that therefore the minority of women who 
prefer to manage their own business affairs 
should not be allowed to do so. Most 
women stockholders, he says, prefer to 
give some man a proxy to vote for them at 
stockholders’ meetings. But he would not 
argue that therefore the minority of wom- 
en stockholders who prefer to represent 
their stock themselves should be forbid- 
den todo so. He would say that a wom- 
an who owns stock in any business corpo- 
ration except a city or town has a right to 
a vote in virtue of the stock she holds. If 
she votes unwisely, so much the worse; 
nevertheless it is her stock, and she has a 
right to manage it as she chooses. But, as 
Mr. Crocker says, the management of a 
city or town is merely the management of 
a great business corporation; and it is cer- 
tain that women hold stock in it. Why 
should they not vote inthis as in any other 
corporation ? 





oo 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR WENDELL PHIL- 
L 





At a joint meeting of the executive com- 
mittees of the New England and Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Associations, held 
Saturday afternoon at 5 Park Street, the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 


Whereas, in the death of Wendell Phillips, the 
woman suffrage movement in America recognizes 
the loss of one of its earliest and most consistent 
ae aud its most brilliant pleader; there- 

ore 

Resolved, That the New England and Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Associations, as am ex- 
pression of their reverence and appreciation, de- 
sire to place on record their heartfelt tribute of 
homage to his character and memory. Remem- 
bering the odium and misrepresentation he joyful- 
ly incurred in the cause of woman, in those early 
days when the highest moral courage and self- 
abnegation were essential, and that throughout 
his prolonged and honored life he never faltered 
or withheld his aid, we acknowledge with grati- 
tude the debt incurred. 

Resolved, That the suffragists of New England, 
instead of regarding their movement as weak- 
ened by the death of Mr. Phillips, believe his ex- 
ample xnd memory will be more potent than 
ever. And, in order that his undying words may 
reach afresh the heart and conscience of the com- 
munity, it is recommended that a selection from 
his published speeches on the suffrage question be 
compiled and printed for circulation. 

Resolved, That, asa public testimony of our 
affectionate regard, we invite the friends of 
woman suffrage to unite in a memorial service in 
the Meionaon on Thursday evening, February 
28th, in connection with the suffrage sociable to 
be then held. 


Brief remarks were made in support of 
the resolutions by William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr., Lucy Stone, Richard P. Hallo- 
well, Mrs. J. W. Smith, Henry B. Black- 
well, Mrs. C. P. Nickles, S. C. Hopkins, 
Mrs. H. M. T. Wolcott, Fred. A. Claflin 
and others. 


* 
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MRS. WELLS vs. EMERSON. 





Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells said at the hear- 
ing: **Women as a rule will vote on the 
side of pure moral issues, but they will al- 
so vote for illogical, inexpedient measures 
to secure some narrow present good, which 
should be outweighed by larger issues.” 
She and others who spoke on the same side 
also laid great stress upon the ignorant 
vote. Both these points have been well 
treated, from the opposite standpoint, by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. He said, speaking 
of the objections urged against granting 
suffrage to women: 

For their not knowing the world, and 
aiming at abstract right without allowance 
for cireumstances,—that is not a disquali- 
fication, but a qualification. Human so- 
ciety is made up of partialities. Each 
citizen has an interest and view of his own, 
which, if followed out to the extreme, 
would leave no room for any other citizen. 
One man is timid, and another rash; one 
would change nothing, and the other is 
pleased with nothing; one wishes schools, 
another, armies; one, gun-boats, another, 





public-gardens. Bring all these biases to- 
gether, and something is done in favor of 
them all. Every one is a half-vote; but 
the next elector behind him brings the 
other or corresponding half in his hand. A 
reasonable result is had. Now, there is no 
lack, [ am sure, of the expediency, or of 
the interest of trade, or of imperative class 
interests being neglected. There is no lack 
of votes representing the physical wants; 
and if in your city the uneducated vote 
numbers thousands, representing a brutal 
ignorance and mere physical wants, it is to 
be corrected by an educated and religious 
vote representing the desires of honest and 
refined persons. If the wants, the pas- 
sions, the vices, are allowed a full vote, 
through the hands of a half-brutal, intem- 
perate population, [ think it but fair that 
the virtues, the aspirations, should be al- 
lowed a full vote as an offset, through the 
purest of the people. 

—__—_e-9-9—_____—_ 

MRS. LEONARD vs. MISS MARTINEAU. 





Mrs. Clara T. Leonard says, very truly, 
thata woman can do good “by a thorough 
knowledge and discussion of the needs of 
her community. Many laws on the statute- 
books of our own and other States have 
been the work of women.” Women have 
accomplished much good “by intelligent 
discussion and influence upon men. Our 
legislators have been ready to listen to 
women and carry out their plans when 
well framed.” Mrs. Leonard would ap- 
prove, then, of educating women to have 
an intelligent comprehension of political 
questions, so that they may influence men 
to make good laws; but she thinks that 
woman's activity in polities should stop at 
influence, and on no account include “the 
possibility of office-holding for gain ” Har- 
riet Martineau’s letter to the Woman's 
Rights Convention of 1851 contains some 
apposite remarks on this point. She says: 

Women, like men, must be educated with 
a view to action, or their studies cannot be 
called education, and no judgment can be 
formed of the scope of their faculties. 
This was always my point of difference 
with the late Dr. Channing. How much 
we spoke and wrote of the old controversy 
—Influence vs. Office! He would have had 
any woman study anything that her facul- 
ties led her to, whether physical science or 
law, government or political economy ; 
but he would have her stop at the study. 
From the moment she entered the hospital 
as physician, and not nurse; from the mo- 
ment she took her place in a court of jus- 
tice in the jury-box, and not the witness- 
box; from the moment she brought her 
mind and her voice into the legislature, in- 
stead of discussing the principles of laws 
at home; from the moment she announced 
and administered justice, instead of look- 
ing upon it from afar—she would, he fear- 
ed, lose her influence as an observing in- 
telligence, standing by ina state of pur- 
ity, ‘‘unspotted from the world.” My con- 
viction always was, that an intelligence 
never carried out into action could not be 
worth much; and that, if all the action of 
human life was of acharacter so tainted as 
to be unfit for women, it could be no bet- 
ter for men, and we ought all to sit down 
together to let barbarism overtake us once 
more. My own conviction is, that the nat- 
ural action of the whole human being oc- 
easions not only the most strength, but the 
highest elevation; not only the warmest 
sympathy, but the deepest purity. The 
highest and purest beings among women 
seem now to be those who, far from being 
idle, find among their restricted opportuni- 
ties some means of strenuous action; and 
I cannot doubt that, if an active career 
were open to all women, with due means 
of preparation for it, those who are high 
and holy now would be high and holy 
then, and would be joined by an innumer- 
able company of just spirits from among 
those whose energies are now pining and 
fretting in enforced idleness, or brought 
down into pursuits and aimg which are any- 
thing but pure and peaceable. 

A large part of what Miss Martineau de- 
manded has been granted, with good re- 
sults. Is there any solid ground for be- 
lieving that the reasoning which has prov- 
ed true in regard to everything else will 
prove false in regard to this remaining 
question of suffrage? A. S. B. 
-- - Oe 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW JERSEY. 








A legislative hearing before a special 
committee of the New Jersey Assembly 
took place in the Assembly Chamber at 
Trenton, last Tuesday evening, February 
12, on the petitions of Mrs. Celia B. White- 
head and 220 others, of Bloomfield, N. J., 
for Woman Suffrage. About one-half of 
the members of the Assembly were pres- 
ent. ‘The speakers were Mrs. Seagrove, of 
Keyport, N. J., Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, 
of Jersey City, and Henry B. Blackwell, 
of Boston. 

Mrs. Seagrove handed the committee an 
ancient printed copy of the original con- 
stitution of New Jersey, dated July 2, 
1776. The name of James Seagrove, her 
husband’s grandfather, himself a member 
of the Convention, is endorsed upon it in 
his own handwriting. In the suffrage 
clause of this constitution the words ‘‘all 
inhabitants” were substituted for the words 
‘male freeholders,” as previously in the 
provincial charter. This gave suffrage to 
women and free men of color. Mrs. Sea- 
grove made an earnest address in behalf 
of woman suffrage. 

Mr. Blackwell gave a detailed statement 
of the exercise of woman suffrage in New 
Jersey from 1776 to 1807, with the circum- 
stances which led to its unconstitutional 
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suspension by act of Legislature. He said 
it was a question whether the women, of 
New Jersey have not still the legal right 
of suffrage, inasmuch as they have been 
illegally prevented from exercising it in 
the subsequent successive changes of con- 
stitution. He then urged Woman Suffrage 
on the broadest grounds of right and ex- 
pediency. 

tev. Phebe A. Hanaford made an ear- 
nest and stirring appeal. In answer to a 
question of the committee, she claimed the 
right of women not only to vote but to 
hold office, and instanced, from her own 
observation, the need of women as police- 
men in the case of women criminals, and 
especially a’ matrons in police stations. 

A very tavorable impression was made 
upon the committee and the members 
present, and there is hope of a report to 
the Legislature in accordance with the 
prayer of the petitioners. H. B. B. 


4+ 
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GEORGE G, CROCKER vs. WENDELL PHILLIPS, 








Mr. Crocker, at the Remonstrants’ hear- 
ing, argued against woman suffrage, and 
said : 

‘The trying of the experiment . . . will 
involve us in a great many changes and 
complications, some of which we can read- 
ily see, and others of which we cannot 
well foretell.” 

He goes on to describe some of the evil 
consequences he fears. 

Wendell Phillips said, in 1851: 

“Of all such objections on this and kin- 
dred subjects, I love to dispose in some 
such way as this:—The ultimate conse- 
quences of any great social change, the 
broadest and most far-sighted intellect. is 
utterly unable to foresee. Ask yourself, 
on all such oceasions, if there be any ele- 
ment of right and wrong in the question, 
any principle of clear natural justice that 
turns the scale. If so, take your part with 
the perfect and abstract right, and trust 
God to see that it shall prove the expedi- 
ent. Does our sense of natural justice dic- 
tate that the being who is to suffer under 
laws shall first personally assent to them; 
that the being whose industry government 
is to burden should have a voice in fixing 
the character and amount of that burden? 
Then, while woman is admitted to the gal- 
lows, the jail and the tax-list, we have no 
right to debar her from the ballot-box.” 
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VOTES AND BAYONETS. 


The following letter appeared in, the 
Boston Globe: 

Mrs. Clara 'T. Leonard's letter against 
woman suffrage has attracted much atten- 
tion this week. One of her chief argu- 
ments is drawn from physical force. She 
says: ‘*Voting is simply a mathematical 
test of strength. The vote which, in the 
hand of man, is a ‘possible bayonet,’ 
would not, when thrown by a woman, 
represent any physical power to enforce 
her will.” 

This would be good reasoning if we ad- 
mit the principle that the greatest physical 
force ought to rule. ‘Then no man should 
be allowed to vote whose vote does not 
represent a “possible bayonet.” Suffrage 
should be contined to able-bodied men who 
‘an help, in case of need, to enforce the 
laws. A man over forty-five is not re- 
ceived into the army; therefore, his vote 
should not be received at the polls. Sta- 
tistics taken during the war show a large 
percentage of men, especially of profes- 
sional men, unfit for military service. All 
these should be disfranchised. The sol- 
dier who has lost his right arm for his coun- 
try should lose his vote along with it, since 
his vote no longer represents ‘ta possible 
bayonet.” If men who cannot help enforce 
the laws were ruled out, women could not 
complain of being ruled out along with 
them. Voting then would be ‘ta mathe- 
matical test of strength.” But when a 
feeble old man of ninety, bent double with 
rheumatism, is allowed to vote, and his 
vote counts for as much as that of the 
strongest man and best fighter in his dis- 
trict, it is plain that voting is not a mathe- 
matical test of strength. It was not meant 
to be. Civilized communities do not ree- 
ognize the principle that the greatest phys- 
ical force ought to rule. 

As a matter of fact, the balance of fight- 
ing power and that of political power are 
often divided. Mrs. Leonard suggests 
that all the women might vote one way 
and all the men the other. ‘Then, if the 
women passed a law the men did not want, 
how could they make the men enforce it ? 
But the old men and sickly men might all 
vote one way. ‘There has not been an 
election for years where the non-combat- 
ants have not held the balance of power. 
Then, if the old men passed a law, which 
the young men did not want, how could 
they make the young men enforce it? There 
are two practical safeguards against this 
theoretical danger. First, the won-com- 
batants never do vote all one way. Second, 
most of the able-bodied men in the com- 
munity respect the laws. They hold 
themselves ready to execute the will of 
the majority, and to stand by the legally 
elected candidate, even if he was not their 
candidate. This would still be the case 
if women voted. 

By akind of comic fatality this argu- 
ment that women cannot fight is especially 
apt to be used by men who cannot fight 
themselves. The last time I heard it 
brought forward, it was by a blind man. 

If we adopt the principle that only those 
should help make the laws who can help 
enforce them, let us be consistent. Let us 
apply the principle to men as well as 
women. As long as the old, the infirm, 
the halt, the lame and the blind among 
men are permitted to vote, some better 
reason must be found for excluding women 
than the fact that they cannot fight. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

Boston, February 12, 1884. 
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SPIRIT OF THE OPPOSITION. 





Mr. Parkman, in his address at the hear- 
ing of the remonstrants, attempted to show 
wherein lay the life of the suffrage move- 
ment.. But his representation that the per- 
sistent work of the suffrage agitators, year 
after year, before the Legislature, and 
otherwise. was one of the various ‘*manifes- 
tations” of that “restlessness which marks 
the country and the times,” proves hardly 
acceptable. Steady,determined persistence, 
in one direction, is not the product of any- 
thing so unsfable as “‘restlessness ;” it is the 
result of some earnest,deep-founded convic- 
tions; and those who possess it testify to 
that origin by being undismayed by every 
obstacle, and undiscouraged by every op- 
position. The outgrowths of “restless- 
ness,” “impatience,” and “vague desire,” 
are as fluctuating as their sources. 

One is much astonished at this represen- 

tation of cause and effect,on the part of one 
presumed to be as philosophical as Mr. 
Parkman. If we look for the life of the 
movement against suffrage, we need con- 
sider no conditions of **the country and the 
time.”” The words of the remonstrants 
testify to the spirit that is in them; we 
have but to weigh well their words. Mr. 
Parkman is considered to ably represent 
the opposition. Let us examine the spirit 
of his address. The complimentary tone 
used towards American women, and espec- 
jally towards that class composing a “large 
majority of the sex,” is almost extreme. 
The ordinary reader would probably say: 
Whatever Mr. Parkman thinks about the 
rights of women, he certainly has the high- 
est estimation of the sex. He says, ‘*Amer- 
ica is justly proud that, beyond other na- 
tions, she respects and trusts women.” 
“The natural power of women to refine, 
elevate, and inspire, is beyond all price.” 
“In a normal condition of society, they are 
the life and soul of civilization.” He also 
speaks of the ‘‘great majority” of the sex 
as its ‘best character, best ability, best 
sense.” 

And yet, reading these words, the 
thoughtful person cannot but ask: If Mr. 
Parkman truly represents women, if he be- 
lieves what he says, how can he doubt that 
the suffrage of such a class will be to the 
advantage of the community? ‘The one 
point which he desires to maintain is, that 
aright to the suffrage depends upon the 
advantage bestowed by the class exercis- 
ing it. If a certain class will do harm to 
the community by their possession of suf- 
frage, they have no right to that possess- 
ion. 

But, taking him upon his own ground, 
we ask: how can harm be brought to the 
community through woman suffrage, if 
women are what he describes them? He 
boasts that America ‘trespects and trusts” 
her women, and yet, in almost the same 
breath, he demands that the suffrage be 
withheld because women in politics would 
lower the tone of mind and manners! He 
calls women the “life and soul” of civiliza- 
tion, and yet that life and soul are of such 
unreliability, they may not be trusted ex- 
cept in certain spheres of action! Mr. 
2arkman talks of women’s influence in ‘ta 
normal state of society.” and we fall to 
wondering when that happy state was 
reached and where? We begin to have 
vague suspicions that, after all, the harem 
may be the best place for those human be- 
ings who cannot be trusted outside of cer- 
tain limits. According to his showing, the 
wives, sisters, daughters, mothers,in Amer- 
ica are irresponsible beings, whom the wise 
policy of the men should treat as children. 
Clearly, Mr. Parkman’s ‘respect’? and 
“trust,” “character,” ability” and ‘*sense,” 
are unmeaning terms, since they are ap- 
plied to those who in prescribed positions 
will produce influences so baneful. His 
fine compliment is, after all, only a sop 
thrown to Cerberus. 

The true spirit of this opposition is, Dis- 
belief in Women. Guarded, limited, cir- 
cumscribed, these beings—the half of man- 
kind—will do well; but free they will work 
harm. 

In view of the demoralizing effect upon 
women, and upon society, to result from 
their possession of the suffrage, according 
to Mr. Parkman, we are led to ask,—has 
there been anything to indicate that such 
would be the case by the entrance of wom- 
en, of late years, into the more public du- 
ties of life? Women now act as ministers, 
lecturers, journalists, lawyers, physicians. 
Is there anything to show that in these 
walks of life, their moral standard is low- 
ered, or that of the community in which 
they reside? Not long ago, one of our 
daily journals had a lengthy article about 
women as journalists. ‘The opinions of 
several noted editors were given as to the 

capacity of women in this department, and 
the one unfavorable criticism was, that 
the women were often too anxious to ex- 
ert a moral influence over their masculine 
associates. Facts hardly point towards the 
alarming results that Mr. Parkman most 
emphatically pronounces are to be. 

But it is this lack of faith in women 
which we have to meet. It is possessed 
not by the masculine opponents only, but 


THE WOMAN’ 





by those of their own sex. It can be mas- 
tered only by that consummation of the 
movement, for which our women suffra- 
gists are so religiously working. When 
women show themselves still women, as 
voters, as legislators, in every department 
of political life, then and then only will the 
unbelieving become convinced. 
Boston, Mass. A. M. GANNETT. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE AT CLEVELAND. 
CLEVELAND, FEB. 9, 1884. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I send report of the Woman Suffrage de- 
bate between Mrs. Livermore and Prof. 
Denslow, before the Bureau; between 
4,000 and 5,000 people were present. Mrs. 
Livermore was, as she always is, grand. 
Prof. Denslow, of Chicago, was able, fair, 
and most gentlemanly, a thing we above 
all things desired. The debate will do great 
good. Yours sincerely, 

SARAH K. BOLTON. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MELINDA M. HARTZELL. 


The funeral of Mrs. Melinda M. Hartzell, 
of Des Moines, Iowa, took place on the 
25th ult. at the Chureh of the Unity, 
where a large congregation of friends 
gathered to pay the last tribute of respect 
to her, and to sympathize with the be- 
reaved family. 

‘The choir sang selections from Whittier. 

“I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’” 

Rey. 8. S. Hunting read beautiful and 
appropriate selections, and made an ad- 
dress suitable to the occasion. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, as the rep- 
resentative of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, spoke as follows: 

“We live in deeds, not vears; 
He most lives who thinks most, 
Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

Our friend who lies here in this serene 
sleep, from which we may not awaken her, 
has lived long in thoughts, in noble, un- 
selfish deeds. 

I feel sure that no words of mine can 
add to the high esteem in which you hold | 
the record of her life. But as a represen- 
tative of the Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, of which the deceased was an ac- 
tive member, and of the Polk County Asso- 
ciation, of which she has been, during the 
past two years, the honored president, I 
am here in behalf of the members, both 
present and absent, to extend our sympa- 
thies to the grief-stricken family and to 
give expression to our own sense of loss. 

As secretary of the executive committee 
of the State Association, her services were 
invaluable. When she could not leave the 
house, on account of feeble health, her pen 
was made to do the work so necessary to en- 
lighten the people upon this great reform. 
She had an extended correspondence, 
through which arrangements were made 
for lectures in almost all parts of the State. 

As President of the Poll? County Asso- 
ciation she was always at her post. I 
doubt if any member had less physical 
strength, and yet we always expected to 
see -her in the chair. No winter frost or 
summer sun could keep her from the 
reguiar meetings of the organization; no 
storms were severe enough to prevent her 
from serving the cause of human rights. 
She did not wait to inquire if the cause was 
popular, or if any of the rulers had be- 
lieved in it. She was sure to help when 
help was most needed; she was ready to 
make any sacrifice, without thought of 
fame or profit. If the way seemed dark 
and doubtful, she had words of encourage- 
ment for us; if among our number any 
grew weary with the long delay, she im- 
parted new life and energy from her own 
unbounded supply. When, in future years, 
the women of this State shall enjoy equal 
righis and privileges with men, her name 
will be recorded as one who did what she 
could to help the cause when it lacked as- 
sistance. 

In this world’s great battle she has no- 
bly and bravely borne her part. She could 
never stoop to flatter, even to gain the end 
she sought. O noble, self-respecting, free- 
dom-loving friend of humanity ! we mourn 
our loss! Who shall fill the place left va- 
cant in our little band of warriors? We 
grieve for the husband and daughter, for 
the friends to whom she was near and 
dear. We grieve for ourselves; but not 
for her; she needs it not; she rests well. 
God grant that some portion of her spirit 
of devotion to duty may fall like a mantle 
upon us, and when we have finished our 
work and our time shall come to lay down 
the armor, that we may be enabled to say: 

“How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 

Thither where sorrows cease, 

To a new life, from an old past, 


Softly and silently we haste 
Into a land of peace, 


“How pleasant are thy paths, O Death! 
Like the bright slanting West, 

Thou leadest down into the glow 

Where all those heaven-bound sunsets go, 
Ever from toil to rest.’’ 





Prayer was offered by the pastor, after 

which the choir sang 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee’’— 

and, one by one, we looked upon the face 
we should see no more. Loving hands had 
strewn rare flowers inside the casket, and 
upon the top rested a beautiful pillow of 
white roses with the initials W. S. A. 
At the head « stand was crowned with a 
basket of the same lovely blossoms 
wreathed with smilax, the offering of 
the ladies of the Unity Church. 

And so our friend and co-worker rests 


in peace. 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


The London papers published full ac- 
counts of Wendell Phillips’ illness, death 
and funeral. 

A new story dealing with the evils of 
Mormonism is soon to be brought out by 

tand, Avery & Co. of this city. 








A fair in aid of a kindergarten for blind 
children will be held at the Perkins Insti- 
tute, So. Boston, on the 2Ilst and 22nd 
insts. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke has an ad- 
mirable letter in the Advertiser, in reply to 
Francis Parkman’s speech against woman 
suffrage. We shall publish it next week. 

We have great pleasure in adding to the 
list of ‘occasional’ correspondents for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL the names of Louisa 
M. Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and 
Mary F, Eastman. 

Mrs. Cutler in Vermont has appoint- 
ments as follows: Morrisville, Feb. 18; 
Cambridge, Feb. 19; Hyde Park, Feb. 20; 
Eden, Feb. 21; East Hardwick, Feb. 22; 
St. Johnsbury, Feb. 23. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of Ha- 
verhill held its annual meeting Saturday 
night. Cora Scott Pond, of Boston, deliv- 
ered an address. ‘The President is Mrs. 
Charles H. Hill; Secretary, Mrs. E. M. 
Haynes. 

The Women’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion of Connecticut petitions the Legisla- 
ture for a law prohibiting the sale of intox- 
icating liquors within one mile of a fair- 
ground, 

The South Boston Woman Suffrage 
Club held its regular meeting with Miss 
Jennings, at No. 278 Gold Street. The sec- 
retary, Miss M. E. Powell, continued her 
readings on ‘*Political Economy,” follow- 
ed by an interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion. ‘There was a fair representation 
present, considering the various attrac- 
tions in other parts of the peninsula. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its second annual meeting in this city, 
beginning in the Meionaon on ‘Tuesday 
evening next, and continuing Wednesday 
afternoon in the same place, and in the 
evening in Tremont Temple. Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck, Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Miss 
Phebe Cousins, Dr. Salome Merritt, and 
Miss N. W. Covell, are announced as 
speakers. Miss Brown will give recita- 
tions. 

Saturday evening, February 2, the large 
audience at the ''abernacle in Cleveland, 
O., gathered to hear the debate between 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, of Boston, and 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow, of Chicago, 
were furnished with tickets and requested 
to vote both before and after the debate. 
The total number of votes cast before de- 
bate was 1,450. For woman suffrage 905 ; 
against woman suffrage 543. The number 
of negative votes changed to affirmative 
was 160; the number of affirmative votes 
changed to negative was 25; showing a 
gain for woman suffrage of 135. The total 
vote for woman suffrage was 1,015; and 
the vote against it was 508; giving a ma- 
jority in favor of suffrage of 507. 

Memorial services for Wendell Phillips 
have been held in many places outside this 
city. One was held at Spring Garden Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia. temarks 
were made by Robert M. Purvis, Miss 
Mary Grew, Edward M. Davis, and Rey. 
Charles G. Ames, pastor of the church. 
Also in New York, a large meeting was 
held by the New York Abolition Reunion 
in the Shiloh Presbyterian Church, form- 
erly Dr. Henry Highland Garnet’s. Ad- 
dresses were made by the Rey. Edward 
Beecher and Mr. Hamilton Wilcox, a vice 
president of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society under Mr. Phillips’s presidency. 
Letters were read from the Hon. John Jay 
and the Rey. Pheebe A. Hanaford. Sinclair 
Toucey, C. C. Leigh, Sallie Holley, Heze- 
kiah D. Sharpe, the Rev. Anna Oliver,and 
many old abolitionists were present. Res- 
olutions of regret and of sympathy with 
Mrs. Phillips were passed, and very deep 
feeling was generally shown. 





G&G. FL. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 


bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
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and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 
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CARPETS 


We have placed our 
season’s patterns in 
PARTMENT, and are 


entire stock of last 
our RETAIL DE- 
now offering to the 


retail buyers the advantage of buying 


direct at 


MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


5-Frame Wiltons 
Royal Velvets 


5-Frame Body Brussels 


Tapestries - 
Extra Superfines 


- $2 00 
$1 25 to $1 50 
$1 25 
65c., 75¢., 85e. 


bad 75¢. 


These goods are the best quality 


and WARRANTE 


D. 


John & James Dobson 


Manufacturers, 


& 527 Washington St., 


525 


BOSTON. 





THIS WAIST 


all kinds, and dis 


and blood vessel 
dorsement of all 


PRICE. 


In stating size, 





PATENTED, 


the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments, 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


is universally acknowledged to be one of the best o 
It is adapted for ladies 


tributing the strain over the shoulders. 


By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closvly, leave every nerve, vein, 


free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
our leading physicians. 


Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


—Plain, $1 75. Trimmed, $2 50. 


give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress 


Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


Address, 





NUNNERY-WORKED 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


‘LADIES! 


Thos. F. Doherty & Co. 


453 


WASHINGTON ST, 


Have just received the largest in- 
voice of real 


Hand-Embroidered 


Cotton Underwear 


EVER BOUGHT BY ANY 
BOSTON HOUSE. 


These goods are made in the Con- 
vents of France, and are superior 
to any Cotton Underwear in the 
world. 

The prices are not higher than the 
ordinary Domestic Goods. 

REAL HANDWORK NIGHT 
DRESSES, $1, $1.50 and upwards. 

HANDWORK CHEMISES, three 
rows embroidery, $1.00. 

And many other bargains which 
must be seen to be appreciated. 


Send six cents for postage and 
| receive free a costly box of 
8 goods which will help all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anything 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address ‘I'RUE & Co., Augusta,Me, 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158% TREMONT STREET, 


Open daily from 9 A, M. to5 P.M. Demonstration 
Lectures WEDNESDAY, at 10 A. M., and THURS. 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M. 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 








GALL & TUTTLE, 
TAILORS, 


LADIES’ PARLOR, 
13 Summer St. 


LADIES’ NEWMARKET COATS. 
LADIES’ WRAPS. 
LADIES’ JACKETS and SACKS. 
LADIES’ HABITS. 
LADIES’ DRESSES. 

MADE TO ORDER. 


Take Elevator. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES, 
BOYS’ HEAVY AND LIGHT COATS, 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x lin. Weight, 11 ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


ART SCHOOL, 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12—14, 
INSTRUCTORS: 

TOMMASO JUGLARIS, Principal. 

Figure Drawing and Painting. From the Flat, Oast 
aud Life. Artistic Anatomy. 

EMIL CARLSEN. 
Painting. Still Life and Flowers. Composition. 
MERCY A. BAILEY. 
Drawing. Still Lite, Waier Colors and Perspective, 
ISITORS: 
GEORGE FULLER 


5 J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY HITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawing 


Vice-President 
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THE WOMAN'S JO 





THE REMONSTRANTS’ HEARING. 


(Continued from Page 53.) 

‘The yote which, in the hand of a man, is 
a ‘“‘possible bayonet,” would not, when 
thrown by a woman, represent any phy- 
sical power to enforce her will. If all the 
women in the State voted in one way and 
all the men in the opposite one, the women, 
even if in the majority, would not carry 
the day, because the vote would not be an 
estimate of material strength and the power 
to enforce the will of the majority. When 
one considers the strong passions and con- 
flicts excited in elections, it is vain to su 
pose that the really strongest would yield 
to the weaker party. 

It 1s no more unjust to deprive women of 
the ballot than to deprive minors, who out- 
number those above the age of majority, 
and who might well claim, many of them, 
to be as well able to decide political ques- 
tions as their elders. 

if the majority of women are either not 
desirous to vote or are strongly opposed to 
voting, the minority should yield in this, as 
they are obliged to doin all other public 
matters. In fact, they will be obliged to 

ield, so long as the present stute of opin- 
on exists among women in general, for 
legislators will naturally consult the wish- 
es of the women of their own families and 
neighborhood and be governed by them. 
There can be no doubt that in this State, 
where women are highly respected and 
have great influence, the ballot would be 
readily granted to them by men, if they de- 
sired it, or generally approved of woman 
suffrage. Womenare taxed, it is true; so 
are minors, without the ballot; it is untrue 
to say that either class is not represented. 
The thousand ties of relationship and 
friendship cause the identity of interests 
between the sexes. What is good in a com- 
munity for men is good also for their wives 
and aie, daughters and friends. ‘The 
laws of Massachusetts discriminate much 
in favor of women, as thus: By exempting 
unmarried women of small estate from 
taxation; by allowing women and not men 
to acquire a settlement without paying a 
tax; by compelling husbands to support 
their wives, but exempting wives, even 
when rich, from “ye an indigent 
husband; by making men liable for debts 
of wives and not vice versa. In the days 
of the American Revolution the first cause 
of complaint was that a whole people were 
taxed but not represented. ‘To-day there 
is not a single interest of women which is 
not shared and defended by men, not a sub- 
ject in which she takes an intelligent inter- 
est in which she cannot exert an influence 
in the community proportional to her char- 
acter and ability. This, because the men 
who govern live, not ina remote country 
with separate interests, but in the closest 
relations of family and neighborhood, and 
bound by the tenderest ties to the other 
sex, who are fully and well represented by 
relations, friends and neighbors in every 
locality. That women are purer and more 
conscientious than men, as a sex, is exceed- 
ingly doubtful when applied to polities. 
The faults of the sexes are different, accord- 
ing to their constitution and habits of life. 
Men are more violent and open in their 
misdeeds, but any person who knows hu- 
man nature well, and has examined it in 
its various phases, knows that each sex is 
open to its peculiar temptation and sin, 
that the human heart is weak and prone to 
evil without distinction of sex. It seems 
certain that were women admitted to vote, 
and to hold political office, all the intrigue, 
corruption and selfishness displayed by 
men in political life would also be found 
among women. Inthe temperance cause 
we should gain little or nothing by admit- 
ting women to vote, for two reasons—tirst, 
because experience has proved that the 
strictest laws cannot be enforced if a great 
number of people determine to drink liquor ; 
secondly, because among women voters we 
should find thousands in our cities of for- 
eign birth who habitually drink beer and 
spirits daily without intoxication, and who 
regard license or prohibitory laws as an in- 
fringement of their liberty. It has been said 
that municipal suffrage for women in Eng- 
land has proved a political success. Even if 
this is true, it offers no parallel to the con- 
dition of things in our own cities. First, 
because there is in England a property 
qualification required to vote, which ex- 
cludes the more ignorant and irresponsible 
classes, and makes women voters few and 
enerally intelligent. Secondly, because 
tngland is an old conservative country, 
with much emigration and but little immi- 
gration. Here is a constant influx of for- 
eigners: illiterate, without love of our 
country, or interest in, or knowledge of, 
the history of our liberties, to whom, after 
a short residence, we give a full share in 
our government. ‘The result begins to be 
alarming ; enormous taxation, purchasable 
votes, easy prey to demagogism, all these 
alarm the more thoughtful, and we are not 
yet sure of the end. It is a wise thought 
that the possible bayonet or ruder weapon 
in the hands of our citizens would be even 
worse than the ballot, and our safer course 
is to give the immigrants a stake and inter- 
est in the government. But when we learn 
that on an average one thousand immi- 
grants per week landed at the port of Bos- 
ton in the past calendar year, is it not well 
to consider carefully how we double and 
more than double the popular vote with all 
its dangers and its ingredients of ignorance 
and irresponsibility? Last of all it must 
be considered that the lives of men and 
women are essentially different. One sex 
lives in public, in constant conflict with 
the world; the other sex must live chiefly 
in private and domestic life, or the race 
will be without homes and gradually die 
out. If nearly one-half of the male voters 
of our State forego their duty or privilege, 
as is the fact, what proportion of women 
would exercise the suffrage? Probably a 
very small one. The heaviest vote would 
be in the cities, as now, and the ignorant 
and unfit women would be the ready prey 
of the unscrupulous demagogue. Women 
do not hold an inferior position to men. In 
this land they have the softer side of life— 
the best of everything. There are of course 
exceptions— individuals — whose struggle 
in life is hard, whose husbands and fathers 
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are tyrants instead of protectors; so there 
are bad wives, and men ruined and dis- 
heartened by selfish, idle women. 

The best work that a woman can do for 
the purifying of politics is by her influence 
over men, by the wise training of her chil- 
dren, by her intelligent, unselfish counsel 
to husband, brother or friend, by a thor- 
ough knowledge and discussion of the 
needs of her community. Many laws on 
the statute books of our own and other 
States have been the work of women. 
More might be added. 

It is the opinion of many of us that 
woman’s power is greater without the bal- 
lot or possibility of office-holding for gain. 
When standing outside of polities she dis- 
cusses great questions upon their merit. 
Much has been achieved by women in the 
anti-slavery cause, the temperance cause, 
the improvement of public and_ private 
charities, the reformation of criminals, all 
by intelligent discussion and_ influence 
upon men. Our legislators have been 
ready to listen to women and carry out 
their plans when well framed. Women 
can do much useful public service upon 
boards of education, school committees 
and public charities, and are beginning to 
do such work. It is of vital importance to 
the integrity of our charitable and educa- 
tional administration that it be kept out of 
politics. Is it not well that we should have 
one sex who have no political ends to serve 
who can fill responsible positions of public 
trust? Voting alone can easily be exer- 
cised by women without rude contact, but 
to attain any political power women must 
affiliate themselves with men, because 
women will differ on public questions, 
must attend primary meetings and cau- 
cuses, will inevitably hold paid office and 
strive for it; in short, women must enter 
the political arena. ‘This side will be re- 
pulsive to a large portion of the sex, and 
would tend to make women unfeminine 
and combative, which wouid be a detri- 
ment to society. 

It is well that men, after the burden and 
heat of the day, should return to homes 
where the quiet side of life is presented to 
them. In these peaceful New England 
homes of ours, great and noble men have 
been raised by wise and pious mothers, 
who instructed them not in politics but in 
those general principles of justice, integri- 
ty and unselfishness which belong to and 
will insure statesmanship in the men who 
are true tothem. Ilere is the stronghold 
of the sex, weakest in body, powerful for 
good or evil over the stronger one whom 
women sway and govern, not by the ballot 
and by greater numbers, but by those gen- 
tle influences designed by the Creator to 
soften and subdue man’s ruder nature. 

(Signed) CLARA 'T. LEONARD. 


Mr. William Hf. Sayward spoke at great 
length. He closed as follows: 


CONCLUDING REMARKS OF MR. SAYWARD. 


Now, gentlemen, I have done. I have 
not been able to make you an argument 
that has hung together, | know. I am 
not an accomplished speaker by any means, 
but I have attempted to show you, gentle- 
men, as honestly and earnestly as [ ean, 
that the remonstrants are free and open 
and fair as the day, when they say they do 
not believe that woman wants suffrage ; 
they do not believe that she could bear its 
burdens, and therefore they ask you not to 
put them upon her; but [ ask you, gentle- 
men, in the name of domes'ic life and hap- 
piness, in the name of that sweet privacy 
which we call home, and which can never 
be the same if we let the black stream of 
politics flow through it, in the name of all 
honor and manliness which should be 
ashamed to crowd upon already burdened 
shoulders that which they are by nature 
unfitted to bear, in the name of the best 
wish that patriotism can utter, as a pro- 
tection against an already struggling and 
staggering suffrage. do not heap upon us, 
either as individuals or as the State, this 
added weight, which will hamper and 
weaken and finally erush us. 

Committee—Mr. Sayward, I would like 
to ask you one question. Under the laws 
of the Commonwealth,as they stand to-day 
allowing women to vote for the election of 
school committee, how many women in the 
Commonwealth voted last year, if you 
know? e 

Mr. Sayward—l\ tried very hard to get 
an accurate count, but could not do it 
without sending to each separate town and 
city; but in Boston 701 voted. I have 
heard from a few towns. In Holyoke one 
woman voted. and ina great many towns 
there was avery small number. I have 
made a computation based somewhat upon 
that, and [ set it at 7,000. I should say 
7,000 out of 477,000 voted on the school 
question. 

The Chairman—Do you know ho¥ many 
registered in Boston? 

Mr. Sayward—A few more than those 
who voted, perhaps sixty or seventy. 

The Chairman—Have you any figures to 
show how many registered in the Com- 
monwealth? 

Mr. Sayward—t have not. 

The Chairman—How was it the year be- 
fore in the Commonwealth ? 

Mr. Sayward—In the Commonwealth I 
have not followed it through the year, it 
being an almost interminable task, but in 
the city of Boston last year, there were not 
near so many who registered or voted. On 
account of the unusual excitement among 
woman suffragists, they got two or three 
hundred more registered this year than 
last year. 

Committee—In your last eloquent sen- 
tence, you appealed for women in the 
name of domestic life and happiness. Now, 
we have before us, or shall have before us, 
as I am informed, petitions from women 
asking for a law giving them an opportu- 
nity to vote on all questions relating to the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
drinks. Am [right in inferring you would 
oppose any such thing as that? 

Mr. Sayward—Certainly. My opposition 
to suffrage is entire, all the way through. 
In saying what I do about school suffrage, 
I do not mean that I should advocate tak- 





ing it away by any means. I am nage sf 
content to let it remain as it is, for trial, 





and, as I said before, I am perfectly wil- 


ling to submit whenever the trial seems to 
be fairly conclusive. 

Committee—Have you any information 
whether any of the remonstrants who have 
appeared here have voted on the school 
question? 

Mr. Sayward—Very many of them have 
to my certain knowledge. I cannot say as 
to the whole of them. 

Committee-—W hat objection occurs to you 
against granting women the right to vote 
on the matter of issuing licenses to sell 
liquor? 

Mr. Sayward—Because I havetaken some 
considerable pains to find out in regard to 
the number of women who hold licenses in 
the city of Boston, which is the only place 
where I have had an opportunity to dis- 
cover anything in that way, and I find that 
a very large percentage of the liquor licenses 
are held by women, and Hy | many more of 
the licenses which are not directly held by 
women, they are directly interested in as 
stockholders, and these women would cer- 
tainly use all their influence with the low- 
est and most vicious classes to vote in fa- 
vor of license. 

Committee—That would be a vote in fa- 
vor of the law of the Commonwealth as 
it is? 

Mr. Sayward—Yes, sir. Ido not object 
to the law of the Commonwealth as it is, 
but you asked me what I thought the ef- 
fect would be. 

Committee—Then the vote of these wom- 
en would be wholly in support of the law 
which you believe in? 

Mr. Sayward—Well, I do not know what 
form they would put it in. They might 
possibly vote for it still more strongly. 

Committee—If full municipal suffrage 
were granted women, do you think a larg- 
er number would vote than do at present 
for school committee? 

Mr. Sayward—TVhat would depend large- 
ly upon certain circumstances which might 
surround it. Undoubtedly in my mind 
there would arise conditions which would 
bring to the front the very lowest class of 
politicians and into active operation, and 
they would seize then upon this element 
which you would have in the body politic, 
purchase it in any way they might, and 
throw it as a mass into the ballot-box, 
which is something which could not be 
done with the intelligent women, who 
would be entitled to suffrage. They could 
not be massed in that way, and they would 
not as a whole probably vote to any great 
extent. 

Committee—The women who have voted 
under the present law for members of the 
School Board, have they not been as a rule 
intelligent women? 

Mr. Sayward—I should judge they were, 
as far as my connection with them goes, 
‘There has been no particular point to be 
made by the other class at present. When 
that time comes, you will find them at the 
polls every time. 

Committee—I want to ask a single ques- 
tion in reference to a question suggested 
by a member of the committee, How in 
your judgment would the cause of tem- 
perance be affected here in the city of Bos- 
ton by allowing women to yote upon the 
question of license or no license? 

Mr. Sayward—t cannot see how it would 
be affected at all differently from what it 
is now. I cannot imagine how it would. 

Committee-—That is, you mean there 
would be as many women vote for the sale 
of liquor as when it is left for men to de- 
termine? 

Mr. Sayward—My opinion in regard to 
that would be of very little importance. 
Almost anybody’s opinion in that direction 
is about as valuable; but I can make some 
reply to that, that those in that branch of 
business would have a very large supply 
to draw from to add to those that they al- 
ready have upon their side. I have not the 
least doubt but the more intelligent por- 
tion of the community favor temperance, 
but I do not see how they are going to 
bring it about by the introduction of any 
more material into the voting power. 

Committee—You said that quite a large 
percentage of the licenses issued by the 
city of Boston were taken out by women, 
or else women were more or less interest- 
ed in those licenses. Do you know what 
per cent? 

Mr. Sayward—About 24 per cent., not all 
directly issued to women, but women who 
are interested in the various houses which 
are carrying on the business. 


Mr. George G. Crocker was the next 
speaker. His argument was in the main 
the one made last year and reported in full 
in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


ADDRESS OF CROCKER, ESQ. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee—I appear here before you to-day to 
state in this building, as on several ocea- 
sions heretofore, my convictions upon the 
question of woman suffrage, and [ am im- 
pelled hereto not only by a sense of duty, 
but also by the earnest request of many la- 
dies. 

Of course,.in the short time that is to be 
allowed to each speaker in one morning 
devoted to this subject, it is impossible to 
treat of it in any but a partial manner. 

It is claimed by the woman suffragists 
that the right of suffrage is a natural and 
inalienable right, and if that claim is a cor- 
rect one, then their case needs no further 
argument. What is the meaning of a nat- 
ural and inalienable right? If you will 
look in the dictionary, you will find that a 
natural right is one which is fixed or 
determined by nature; one which pertains 
to the constitution of mankind; which is 
essential, and is not assumed, put on, or 
acquired. If the right of suffrage is a nat- 
ural right, then it pertains to every man 
and woman, without regard to sex, with- 
out regard to age, without regard to edu- 
cational qualifications, without regard to 
any fixed term of residence, and without 
regard to any requirements of naturaliza- 
tion. If the right of suffrage is a natural 
right, then every one of the limitations 
which we have imposed upon it are in- 
fringements of the right, and should be 
swept away at once. The mere statement 
of such a proposition proves its absurdity. 


GEORGE G. 











Fortunately, the question as to whether 
the right of suffrage is a natural right has 
been brought before the Supreme Court in 
Maryland, in the case of Anderson vs. Ba- 
ker (23 Md. Rps., 531) and before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
ease of Minor vs. Happersett, 21 Wallace, 
page 162. In the latter case Chief Justice 
Waite delivered the opinion, and it was 
held that from the foundation of the gov- 
ernment citizenship had extended to wom- 
en as well as to men, but that suffrage was 
not, and never had been, one of the neces- 
sary rights of citizenship. 

Our Bill of Rights says that ‘‘Govern- 
ment is instituted for the common good; 
for the protection, safety, prosperity and 
happiness of the people ;” and the Pream- 
ble to the Constitution says, ‘lhe body 
politic is formed by a voluntary association 
of individuals; it is a social compact, by 
which the whole people covenants with 
each citizen, and each citizen with the 
whole people, that all shall be governed 
by certain laws for the common good.” 
‘The common good,” therefore. is the end 
and the aim of government; and what we 
are seeking here to-day is to find out wheth- 
er the extension of the right of suffrage 
to women will promote that ‘common 
good.” I trust that there is no woman 
here who would say that she wants the 
right, in spite of the fact that she believes 
that the extension of suffrage would on the 
whole not conduce to the ‘common good.” 
We are all questioning this, simply—what 
will promote the ‘common good"? If 
woman suffrage will promote that, then it 
ought to be granted. 

One of the war-cries of our forefathers 
was, ‘*“T'axation without representation is 
tyranny.” The colonies at that time were 
taxed by the English government without 
representation in Parliament. They were 
not only taxed without representation of 
their community, but also special taxes 
were imposed upon them which were not 
laid upon the people of England. They 
said, and said truly, ‘“This is unjust; this 
is more than we can bear. Such taxation, 
without our being represented at all, with- 
out our interests and our needs being pre- 
sented in Parliament—such taxation is tyr- 
anny.” That war-cry is invoked to prove 
that women ought not to be taxed without 
the extension of the suffrage to them. Our 
forefathers objected to the taxation because 
it was unjust. Is there anybody who can 
state to your Committee in what way the 
laws, in regard to taxation in this State, 
are unjust to women? The fact is that the 
property of women is taxed exactly in the 
same way as the property of men, with 
this single exception—an exception and an 
exemption in favor of women—the law 
providing that the property of widows and 
unmarried women, to the amount of 8500, 
shall be exempt from taxation. ‘The laws 
are more than just to women, they are gen- 
erous. 

Let us consider the question of taxation 
in another light. At the present time the 
complaint of the tax-payers is, that those 
who own the property and who have to 
pay the largest amount of taxes do not 
have control of the expenditures and of the 
method of taxation, but that the control is 
in the hands of a large number of people, 
who, having no property subject to taxa- 
tion, do not feel the burdens of taxation 
directly, and that therefore they are not as 
conservative in their expenditures or as 
wise in their legislation as they would be 
if they were voting away their own prop- 
erty as well as the property of others. 
Now, if we extend the right of suftrage to 
women, what will be the result? The pro- 
portion of women who are possessors of 
taxable property is smaller than that of 
men, and the consequence will be that the 
complaint, the danger, the evil to which I 
have alluded, will be aggravated. Itis a 
fact, Mr. Chairman, I think, that thought- 
ful women in this Commonwealth who are 
owners of property, will not be found ad- 
vocating the extension of the right of suf- 
frage to women. ‘The change would only 
increase the danger of inconsiderate, un- 
wise, and burdensome taxation. 

Wherein will the extension of suffrage 
tend to promote the common good? In no 
way can we form a better estimate of the 
probable value of woman in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs than by consider- 
ing what her success has been in the con- 
duct of private business. ‘Take a simple 
case. Women are able to represent their 
property in corporations; but, in spite of 
the fact that they have that power, a lady 
seldom attends a meeting of a corporation; 
she almost always places her proxy in the 
hand of some man to vote for her. And 
why does she do it? Because she feels 
that man knows more about the affairs of 
the corporation than she does. The legal 
profession is open to women, but they do 
not rush into it as if it was a natural outlet 
to their pent-up energy. 

Women go into the medical profession 
in greater numbers than into any other, 


but their success there is lamentably mar- | 


red by a large percentage of humbug and 
immorality. 

The ministry is open to woman. 
has been no legal impediment in the way. 
It must be admitted that of all the occupa- 


tions of men none requires less masculine | 


force, none is more appropriate to the 
“higher moral character of women,” than 
the ministry, and yet in that field the wom- 
an laborers are few and their harvest is 
small. 

We all know that women as a rule do 
not go into business, and yet there is no 
legal impediment in the way. The wives 
of these members of the Committee are not 
members of business partnerships. j 
do they not go into a business firm with 
men? Why do not the members of this 
Committee take women, married or single, 
into business partnerships with them? The 
question answers itself when it is asked. 
Nay, more, why do not ladies, when they 
wish their property to be taken care of for 
them, get other ladies to take care of it? 
Why, when they are appointing executors 
ot their wills,or trustees or agents to man- 
age their estates, do they not appoint la- 
dies? The answer is that they believe that 
their property will be better managed by 
men than it will be by women. Now there 





is no reason to suppose that women will 
be any more successful in politics than 
they have been in business. The fact is 
that the elements which have interfered 
with their success in private business will 
to a much greater extent interfere with 
their success in public affairs. Should we 
not hate to see our wives and our daughters 
taking that part in politics which we men 
are obliged to take, going round as. freely 
as we are obliged to, in order that we may 
gain that knowledge of the questions at 
stake which will give us the groundwork 
upon which we can form a just decision? 
The management of a city or of a town is 
the management of a great business corpo- 
ration. Do any of you gentlemen think 
that the *‘common good” will be promot- 
ed, that the affairs of a city or town will 
be better administered, by a majority of 
women rather than by men alone? I say 
‘a majority of women” because it is to be 
supposed, if women are equally fitted, and 
are in a majority in the Commonwealth, 
that there would be a majority of women 
in the city and town governments. But I 
will not state it so. Do any of you gentle- 
men suppose that the affairs of a city or 
town would be better administered if there 
was a mingling of women and men in the 
government? ‘Think what the duties of the 
city and town governments are. There is 
the educational department, and in respect 
of that we have given women the right of 
suffrage, because it has been argued that 
that is their especial province, and that 
they knoaw more about that than men do. 
There is the charitable department, which 
comes the nearest to the educational; but 
when you strike out those two. you come 
to the question of taxation, and the affairs 
of the water department, of the sewer de- 
partment, of the fire department, of the 
street department, of the police depart- 
ment, and of public buildings? .Can any 
one claim that the affairs of those depart- 
ments can be administered as well by an 
admixture of women? If it is so, why 
have business men not discovered it and 
taken women into their partnerships? 

We are asked to try the experiment. 
The trying of the experiment is a very se- 
rious thing, Mr. Chairman. We ought not 
to try that experiment unless we are con- 
vinced beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that it will promote the public good, be- 
cause that experiment will involve us ina 
great many changes, intricacies and com- 
plications, some of which we can readil 
see and others of which we cannot well 
foretell. Among the first difficulties to be 
met and expenses to be incurred are those 
which will grow out of the necessity of 
furnishing in cities and towns accommoda- 
tions for more than double the present 
number of voters. This would necessitate 
in many cases a change from a town toa 
city government. Let us now look at the 
question in another aspect. The family re- 
Jation is the natural relation. Upon the 
perfection of that family relation depends 
the perfection of our society, of our State, 
and of our nation. In all our legislation 
the sacredness of the interests of that rela- 
tion must ever have the most prominent 
position, and our laws must be general 
laws. We cannot make laws to suit ex- 
ceptional cases. It is a common law prin- 
ciple, that the duty of protecting and sup- 
porting the wife and children devolves up- 
on the husband. This is the common law, 
but it is alsothe law of nature. It can 
never be repealed; it can never be chang- 
ed; it will stand forever, because it is the 
edict of the Almighty. If the husband is 
responsible for the protection and support 
of his wife and family, then the methods 
of securing that protection and support 
should be under his contrel. Persons can- 
not be held responsible for that which 
they cannot control. The degree of re- 
sponsibility is dependent on the extent 
of control. If we hold a man responsi- 
ble for the support and the protection of 
his family, we should leave in his hands 
not only the control of his business, but al- 
so the control of the administration of pub- 
lic affairs, because upon the wisdom of 
such administration depends not only his 
business prosperity, but the safety of his 
home. Suppose that men and women are 
mentally and morally equal. Upon any 
important question with reference to the 
financial or business interests of the town, 
the State, or the nation, by whose decision 
is it safest to proceed, by the votes of men 
alone. who have spent their lives in the 
practical solution of questions of business 
and of finance, or by adding to their votes 
the votes of women, the prime of whose 
lives, as a rule, must be spent in the equal- 
ly important duties of wife and mother- 
hood ? 

I believe then that the extension of the 
suffrage to women will do harm; I believe 
that it is not for the ‘common good ;” I be- 
lieve that itis a wrong and not a right; 
and, furthermore, I believe that nine-tenths 
of the mothers in this Stute know that it is 
wrong in principle, and will prove injur- 





There | 


Why | 


ious in its effects. Let man attend to his 
| province, and perform his work as well as 
he can. Let woman attend to hers, and 
be as perfect in it as she may. Let each 
carry out the Creator’s plan of the econ- 
| omy of nature, and cheerfully assuming 
their division of the labor, do it to the best 
of their ability. But when man trenches 
| onthe province of woman, or when wom- 
an trenches on the province of man, the 
man becomes womanly, or the woman be- 
comes manly, and in either case, they lose 
the influence which they might otherwise 
have. 

Mr. Cojin—One question, if you please. 
You stated with great fairness and clear- 
ness, at the outset, that the “common 
| good” was the end and aim of government, 
and that, if woman suffrage would pro- 
mote the common good, it ought to be 
granted. I would liketo ask your opinion 
in regard to the extension of suffrage to 
women on the question of the sale of in- 
toxicating drinks. 

Mr. Crocker—My belief.in regard to that 
is this: The men must enforce the law if it 
is enforced at all. Many years ago we had 
a prohibitory law, and it was found that it 
was not enforced and was ineffectual. 
Now, we have a local option license law. 
What the ladies might do in regard to it, 
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whether they would advocate a license 
law ora prohibitory law, I know not; but 
whether they advocate one or the other, 
the effect of that law upon temperance 
must depend upon the ability of the men 
to enfoice it. Women will never be po- 
licemen, | trust. 

Mr. Weston—I should like to ask you this 
question. ‘Take, for instance, a family 
where the husband is a drunkard and the 
wife is a temperance woman, and regrets 
the course of her husband. Now, in such 
a case, if vou give the right to vote upon 
temperance matters to the woman, and she 
exercises that privilege, does that intro- 
duce another discordant element into the 
family than if she did not exercise that 
right? What is your idea of that? 

Mr. Crocker—\ should think there would 
be enough discord in that family without 
the question of suffrage coming in, but it 
would be a drop in the bucket, as it were. 

Mr. Weston — Suppose there are many 
such families, would not that tend rather to 
add another element of discord in the fam- 


Mr. Crocker—Oh, certainly, it would add 
another element of discord. 

Mr. Hartwell—You correctly said that 
women at present were not versed in the 
management of town and city affairs, in 
the various departments ; but as far as that 
part of your argument is concerned. do 
you think it is quite fair to charge them 
with want of sufficient knowledge to vote 
on municipal questions, when they have 
had no part in municipal government? 

Mr. Crocker—I think you misunderstand 
my argument upon that point. It was that 
women had had opportunities all along to 
engage in business, and they have not as a 
rule availed themselves of those opportuni- 
ties. There is a very good reason why they 
have not availed themselves of their oppor- 
tunities. It is inherent in the nature of the 

“ase. Now they do not know as much 
about business as men do, in spite of the 
fact that they have had these opportunities 
all along, and hence I believe that when 
the opportunity to go into politics is giv- 
en to them, the same result will follow; 
they will not as a rule avail themselves of 
it, and those who do, cannot, in the nature 
of the case, get that knowledge of the mat- 
ter which men have. 

Mr. Hartwell—But in some departments 
they have availed themselves of it, have 
they not, to great advantage? Are there 
not many lady physicians who are very 
successful? 

Mr. Crocker—The number of successful 
lady physicians is comparatively very 
small. 

Mr. Hartwell—Of course | do not mean 
to criticise your argument, but [T thought 
you mentioned something in reference to 
the fire department and the water depart- 
ment, and it seems to me, as far as those 
are concerned, that women have never had 
a fair opportunity to inform themselves, as 
men do. 

Mr. Crocker—1 think they have. All 
women have had an opportunity to run to 
fires, and to be drawers of water, layers 
of brick and builders of sewers. ‘There 
has been no legal impediment in the way. 

Mr. Wentworth—They seem to have taken 
most kindly to the liquor business. I un- 
derstand that the remonstrants have put in 
the fact. as part of their case, that 25 per 
cent. of the people engaged in the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in Boston are women. 

Mr. Coffin—Mr. Crocker, in regard to 
this temperance question, I dare say there 
are some women in the State who have 
boys who they think are exposed to temp- 
tation, and in all the towns and cities the 
question of license or no license comes up. 
Now, would you take the ground that the 
public good would be promoted by deny- 
ing to women the righf to vote on that 
question ? 

Mr. Crocker—I do take the ground that 
the public good would not be promoted by 
extending to women the right to vote on 
this question. Remember, the law must 
be enforced by men. A majority of the men 
in the Commonwealth desire that temper- 
ance should be promoted, but there is a 
very grave question as to whether prohibi- 
tion or license is the better means of ac- 
complishing the end. Impulse says ‘“*pro- 
hibit.” But experience and careful thought 
lead men to appreciate that itis a most 
complicated question. ‘There is no short 
cut to temperance. 

Mr. Cofin—Your reply suggests another 
question: Is it moral or physical force that 
enforces the law? 

Mr. Crocker—It is both moral and physi- 
cal. We have the moral influence of wom- 
en now, and I think it is stronger than it 
would be if they took part in polities. 
They are said to be more moral than men, 
but it must be claimed for them, that their 
moral character is not only higher but 
stronger than that of man, and that it is 
able to resist temptation better than man’s, 
if it is claimed that they will retain their 
superior moral character after they have 
been surrounded by the same temptations 
as men. a 

Mr. Cofin—But who enforces the law 
physically? Is it the men who are elected 
by men, or the men who would be elected 
by women, if they had this right? I un- 
derstood you to say that the moral force 
of woman was superior to that of man, or 
it has been so stated here. Can we enforce 
the law unless we have the moral sense of 
the community behind it? Can physical 
force enforce a law without a strong moral 
force behind it? 

Mr. Crocker—Physical force will not be 
exerted unless it is supported by moral 
force. That was found to be the case 
when the prohibitory law was on the stat- 
ute-boek. 

Mr. Lothrop summed up for the remon- 
strants. He produced what purported to 
be a revised canvass of Springfield Street, 
to refute the figures given by Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, and closed at 12.50 o'clock. 


_Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, for the peti- 
tioners. claimed a hearing, and was given 
ten minutes to reply. He said there was 
nothing inconsistent between the result of 
Mrs. Shattuck’s canvass and that reported 
by Mr. Lothrop. It simply showed that 
the ladies who had classed themselves as 
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indifferent had since been persuaded to sign 
“a remonstrance. As an evidence of the 
means taken in Ward 20 by the remon- 
strants to obtain signers, he placed in the 
hands of the Committee a letter signed by 
three ladies of West Cottage St., Ward 20, 
Boston, asking that their names should be 
erased from the Ward 20 Remonstrance, 
having been obtained by fraud, on a posi- 
tive assurance that they were signing a pe- 
tition for woman suffrage. As collateral 
evidence from a different part of the same 
ward, he placed in their hands another let- 
ter, signed by Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, of 
the Index, who, in behalf of herself and 
husband and Mr. and Mrs. McDonald, cer- 
tified that she and Mrs. McDonald were 
asked to sign on a similar misrepresenta- 
tion, but discovered the fraud, and refused 
to sign. Mrs. Earl Marble, in another lo- 
cality of Ward 20, testified to having signed 
on a similar misrepresentation. ‘The com- 
mittee and the legislature could place no 
reliance on a remonstrance containing 
names thus obtained. He yielded the floor 
to Mrs. Shattuck. 


Mrs. Shattuck introduced the lady who 
made the canvass of Springfield St., who 
testified to the care and accuracy with 
which her canvass had been made, and the 
Committee declared the hearing ended. 


~— 
op 


ECHOES OF THE HEARING. 


The Boston Daily Transcript has the fol- 
lowing capital letter : 

THE REMONSTRANCE AGAINST WOMAN 

SUFFRAGE. 

To the Editor of the Transcript: Itis much 
to be doubted whether woman, who lives 
longer and suffers infinitely more than 
man, can be said to be weaker than he. She 
may not be able to strike as forcible a blow, 
but she can certainly show more reserve 
force and more endurance. We must find 
out just what weakness really is before we 
make our assertions. In regard to the 
point that fighting and voting, or force and 
the ballot, must go hand and hand, that is 
based on the assumption that this govern- 
ment is founded on physical force. This 
is not true. Our government rests on the 
will of the majority as expressed at the bal- 
lot-box, and force of arms comes in only in 
emergencies. All our questions are decid- 
ed by simple expression of opinion, and we 
abide by this opinion. ‘The only force up- 
on which our government rests is the moral 
force which exists in the human beings 
who direct its affairs. If women have none 
of this moral foree, by all means they 
should be forever excluded from express- 
ing their opinion; but their lack of physi- 
al force has nothing whatever to do with 
the question, since physical force does not 
rule this republic. If it did, then, to be 
consistent, all the physically strong should 
vote. whether men or women, and the phy- 
sically weak of both sexes should be dis- 
franchised. Another speaker, in referring 
to this same point, asked if women could 
be policemen, implying that if they could 
not they ought not to vote. Probably there 
are women who could and would be po- 
licemen, if it were necessary to show there- 
by their fitness for the ballot; but in re- 
turn they would ask that no men should 
vote who were not qualified to be police- 
men. Let us be consistent. Mrs. Leonard 
also expresses the fear that “if all the 
women in the State voted one way and all 
the men in another, the women, even if in 
the majority, would not carry the day, be- 
cause the vote would not be an estimate of 
material strength and the power to enforce 
the will of the majority.” It puzzles one 
to see why the fact of women’s voting 
should make all men change their minds 
at once and vote on one side. They do not 
all vote one way now, and why should giv- 
ing the ballot to women bring about such 
a strange anomaly? Are men en masse op- 
posed to women en masse? ‘This is an im- 
possible hypothesis, and fears for its result 
are therefore groundless. We need not 
fear the consequences of the impossible. 

But the main reason is the popular ob- 
jection of to-day. ‘The women do not want 
to vote, and should not be forced to do so. 
All that can be said to this is to reiterate 
the fact that the so-called minority do not 
wish to force the so-called majority, but 
only ask that the door be open so that they 
who wish to do so can enter. It is said 
that only the minority of men vote at most 
elections. They do not force the majority 
to vote. All men do as they wish in this 
matter, but all can vote if they do wish. 
That is all that the women ask. But it is 
objected that our demand involves them, 
and if we vote they must, *‘to save our 
country from bad laws.” Of this we need 
only say that it seems to us hardly just to 
deprive one large body of women of what 
seems to them their right, because another 
body of women are unwilling to assume an 
additional duty. 

Another argument is that women need 
not vote, because all their interests are pro- 
tected by men. Women whose private in- 
terests have always been well protected by 
men may say this; but there are many 
women who know that it is not always 
true. Let us consider the basis of wages 
and the sentences for crime, before we con- 
clude that women’s interests are represent- 
ed by men. More than all, let us consider 
whether self-protection is not the best pro- 
tection, and self-representation the best 
representation. If we apply this to the 
small matters of life we shall see its appli- 
cation. “If you want anything done, do 
it yourself,” has become a household ad- 
age; and it is a fact that nobody else can 
look after our interests quite as well as we 
can look after them ourselves. 

In the words of Mrs. Leonard, ‘All the 
intrigue, corruption and selfishness dis- 
played by men in political life, would also 
be found among women;” while the ac- 
cusation of Mrs. Wells is yet more severe. 
Yet Mrs. Leonard later in her paper says, 
‘Wise and pious mothers, who instructed 
them not in politics, but in those general 
principles of justice, integrity, and unsel- 
fishness which belong to and will ensure 
statesmanship in the men who are true to 
them.” What reason is there for supposing 








that these women, who are able to teach 
their sons “‘justice, integrity and unselfish- 
ness,” will. by the possession of power,turn 
about and indulge in ‘intrigue, corruption 
and selfishness”? The position is entirely 
illogical. If the ballot has made men 
worse it will make women worse, and not 
otherwise. The ballot is merely an added 
responsibility, and if our opponents can 
show that greater responsibilities harm the 
human soul that is possessed of them and 
the State in which they are exercised, the 
suffragists will yield this point. But he 
who studies the history of the race, from 
age to age and nation to nation, finds that 
the world is advanced and not retarded by 
giving responsibility to the individual. 

In relation tothe argument that the anti- 
suffragists are too busy so think of voting, 
and are therefore reluctant to assume fur- 
ther duties, the statement was made that 
the charitable work of the world was large- 
ly performed by anti-suffragists. Only 
statistics on this point would convince the 
many earnest suffragists who are working 
in all charitable directions that this state- 
ment is true. The truth is that all women, 
regardless of opinions in this or other mat- 
ters, are carrying on the many charities 
and reforms of the day. And if the anti- 
suffragists have been too busy to think on 
this question, ought they not to wait before 
speaking upon it? In regard to their fear 
of further duties it can only be repeated 
again and again that, as very few, if any, 
have ever assumed the duty of school suf- 
frage, they can hardly convince us that 
they would feel obliged to assume the duty 
of full suffrage. If full suffrage is a duty, 
school suffrage is a duty, and whether a 
duty be large or small it is equally bind- 
ing. 

Lastly, we have the argument ‘that the 
immoral women will vote—*if a good 
woman can vote, so can a bad one.” Yes, 
and if a good man can vote, so can a bad 
one. If we make morality the qualifi- 
eation for voting, there is little doubt 
that some men would be disfranchised. 
We women would be willing to abide by 
such a qualification if it were applied to 
both sexes. The ratio of immorality 
among men as compared to that among 
women is as nine to one, the statistics tell 
us. Sothat, if the ballot were given to wom- 
en, the result is as simple a computation 
asasuminaddition. But the chief trouble 
with this argument is that it arises from a 
sentiment very prevalent to-day among us, 
and which shows itself in various schemes 
for ‘restricted suffrage.”’ This sentiment 
is adverse to republican principles, and it 
ought to be opposed most vigorously. 
The selfishness of it is quickly made ap- 
parent by asking one of these non-republi- 

‘ans to draw the line of restriction. Wher- 
ever he stands, it is always drawn below 
him; never so as to cut him off. The cry 
about the danger of giving the ballot to 
every one is itself the only danger now 
threatening us. We do not want fewer 
votes, but more, and we want not to de- 
prive men and women of the ballot, but to 
give it to them and then teach them the 
proper use of it. They cannot be taught 
to use it before they possess it. That 
would be like learning to swim before en- 
tering the water. Education we need; but 
education with, and not without, the bal- 
lot. ‘This cry arises from a false idea of 
the nature of the franchise. The ballot is 
an education itself—a first step to political 
knowledge; and political knowledge should 
be craved and not despised, for upon it de- 
pends our whole prosperity as a nation. 
Persons who wish a restricted ballot would 
do well to live for a time in England and 
study the effect of that form of govern- 
ment. We must, as Charles Sumner said, 
‘trust the republic and the ideas that are 
its strength and its safety; and before we 
ery that this republic is a failure, and ruin 
is imminent from the foreign vote, we 
must really possess a republic in the 
full sense of the word. When great crises 
come in our politics, the majority usually 
comes out forcibly for the right. We can 
trust the people. But we have not yet 
given all the people a chance. If all voted 
the majority would be sure for the right. 
If, after women possess the ballot, this re- 
public shows symptoms of ruin and decay, 
we may then cry for a change of govern- 
ment. But while the acknowledged moral 
force of the nation is kept silent in State 
affairs, we have no right to ask for a re- 
stricted ballot, or oppose the enfranchise- 
ment of all men, however low or ignorant. 
While we do wrong there is some danger. 
Let us not increase that danger by persist- 
ing in our wrong-doing. Let us rather 
sarry out at once the ideas so strongly laid 
down in our Declaration of Independence 
and in our Constitution. All the people 
must have self-government; every indi- 
vidual must have the right to express his 
and her opinion in the State by means of 
the only method—the ballot. 

If bad men vote for bad measures, good 
men must oppose them. ‘The same is true 
of bad women. only there are not so many 
of them, and the danger to the State will 
be much lessened when the large army of 
the good men and women is arrayed 
against the small army of the bad of both 
sexes. 

We have nothing to fear from doing 
right, and nothing to fear from being true 
to our republican principles. If we per- 
sist in doing wrong and in being untrue, 
disasters may come to us and our fair land. 
It is the God-given duty of this republic 
to lift woman up to her proper place by 
the side of man. If she does her duty she 
will be a glory and an honor to all future 
nations; if she fails, her name will be add- 
ed to the list of those nations which have 
gone down to death. 

Let us all, remonstrants and suffragists 
alike, consider well this question, and try 
by peaceful means to arrive at its solution. 

SUFFRAGIST. 





A Goop InvesTMENT.—One of our prominent 
business men said to us the other day: “In the 
spring my wife got all run down and could not 
eat anything; —s your store I saw a pile of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the window, and I gota 
bottle. After she had taken it a week she had a 
rousing appetite, and did her everything. She 
took three bottles, and it was the best three dol- 
= I ever invested.’’ C.I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 

ass. 





“BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
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From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ, 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refresnes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin smoother, the 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY Co., 
666 Gth Ave., New York. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


The same results are obtained out of our 
free hospital of 70 beds as in it. Murdock’s 
Liquid Food will relieve those suffering from 
Intemperance, Opium or Morphine. 


VENITENT FEMALE'S REFUGE, } 
$2 RUTLAND ST.. BosTon, Oct. 14, 1883 
Gents—I wish to tell you how much good your Liquid 
Food is doing some of the inmates of our institution 
who have been addicted to the habit of intemperance, 
we having been using the same over two years, and 
quote you two of our last cases that have been greatly 
tempted, One, who came to us lately in a most wretch- 
ed state, soon recovered her health, and has been en- 
abled to overcome her desire for strong drink. The 
Liquid Food seemed to supply the want. She is now 
supporting herself ,in a respectable manner, and has 
no desire for strong drink. Another person addicted 
to opium habits for ten years has been able to leave oft 
opium entirely by being built up by your Liquid Food, 
and feels it has done wonders for her in assisting her 
to leave off this terrible habit. I cannot express my 
gratitude to you in any better way than to show you 
what it has oy 
Mrs. F. A. HUTCHINSON, 

Superintendent. 

THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME, 
Gentlemen—We have been using your Liquid Food 
for months. Have found it of great value in building 
up broken-down men, that had become so through the 
use of alcoholic stimulants. My wife has found it very 
beneficial in her own case—loss of appetite, nervous 
prostration, general debility; now feels she carfhot do 

without, CHAS, A. BUNTING, 
June, 1, 1883. Resident Manager. 
WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HOME, 
440 East 57th St.. NEW YORK, June 23, 1883. 

Dear Sirs—We find your Liquid Food very useful. 
Respeetfully ut 
A. P, MEYLEIT, M. D. 








Mrs. W. returned from Philadelphia Feb. 13, 1883, ina 
deplorable state of health. Her lungs seemed to be 
entirely filled, her breathing was very labored, and she 
was unable to walk. At home felt no better and called 
in a doctor. who said her heart was badly affected and 
she showed symptoms of Bright’s disease. She was 60 
badly swollen that she could not fasten her clothes to- 

ether, and her skin very yellow. On the 23d took ber 
ved in terrible distress, for days and nights her strug- 
gles for breath and nausea prevented sicep. Her doc- 
tor concluded that she had a great deal of inflammation 
around the heartand poor blood. He ordered digitalis, 
inting over the heart with jodine, taking lime tab- 
ets and nourishing food, and make an effort to waik, 
and then, he said, he could do no more. 

She was no better. The least exertion caused her to 
faint: getting out ot bed or walking was an impossibil- 
ity. After using his prescriptions awhile, she aban- 
doned all medicine for a week. She then sent for her 
old family physician, who found on thorough examina- 
tion a rupture of one valve of the heart a great pros- 
tration. He ordered digitalis, pepsine and bromide, 
Nausea was less, breathing easier, but the doctor told 
her she must give up all idea of attending to h hold 
affairs, which made her very unbappy, and caused her 
to decline. 

May Ist, was able with assistance to get down stairs. 
but thought she would never get up again, and so con- 
tinued for several weeks. At that time she was recom- 
mended to our hospital. where she began treatment 
with Liquid Food. The effect was almost magical. She 
began to improve at such a pace that the friends who 
called on her were astonished, and could hardly believe 
she took nothing but Liquid Food. She improved rap- 
idly, gained a good color, was stronger than for a year 
before, and left in two months, and is _ still improving 
daily, and still taking the Liquid Food, and says if she 
should have to take it all her life should consider that 
no trial to her, as by its use she has regained her health 
and can attend to ber household duties as well as ever. 


From a Leading Boston Physician. 

“Our baby, inheriting her mother’s constitution, she 
being unable to nourish it, we obtained a wet-nurse, 
and have always given it Liquid Food three times daily, 
commencing with 5 drops, and are now giving it 20, or 
a balf teaspoonful, It is now as strong and well as any 
baby.” The nurse also takes it. 

Mothers,remember this: If your baby does not thrive, 
do not change its food, but add 5 to 20 drops of Liquid 
Food at each feeding; also, if nursing, take yourself 4 
teaspoontfuls daily, 

Any married lady that cannot retain her food, or has 
lost a child, under one year old, that was brought up by 
hand, can have a bed assigned her free for four months, 
at our hospital, which will build up her system, enabl- 
ing her to retain her food in a few days and nourish her 
child. 

She can have her own family physician if preferred. 

When mothers nonrish their babies the mortality and 


sickness will be reduced 75 per cent. 








VET ERIN Ics 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
HORSES,CATTLE, SHEEP, DOGS, HOGS, 
and POULTRY, 

FORK TWENTY YEARS Humphreys’ Homeo- 

athic Veterinary Specifics have been used b: 
Farmers, Stoc reeders, Livery Stable an 

urfmen, Horse Railroads, Manufacturers, 
Coal Mine Companies, Trav’¢ Hi 
and Menageries, and others han 
with perfect success. 

Humphreys’ Veterinary Manaal, (30 pp.) 
sent free by mail on receipt of price, *) cents, 

& Pamphlets sent free on application, ! 
HUMPHREYS HOMEOPATHIC MED.CO, 

109 Fulton Street, New York, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 
HUMPHREYS? sxere: cre 


tration from over-work or 


ind ft is radically 
Seenie oe x ro SLC i 48 
aimactconee, Ot eelEY NO, 28, 


rge vial of powder for $5, sent post-free on re- 
ceipt of price. Humphreys’ Ho: . Med, 
Tilust, Catalogue tree) 109 Fulton 600 Nc Y 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 


FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE wizv curenny 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 








. 
REGISTER, 








56 Berkeley Street, 
(Opp. Parker Memoria! Building.) 


Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 1. P, M., Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. All other days engaged by appointment. 
P. O. Box, 2,607, Boston, Mass. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 


Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M. to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 








SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residenee, 
319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, § to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 


pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 








umors, 

Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Square, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical Schoo! was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin. 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. : 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
awe announcements or information, addrese the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, ed, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including u- 
ation, $225, if Pe at once and in advance. 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mase. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first ‘Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the See for graduation fully equal to con- 

eges 





or an- 





tiguous co \e 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt ern mene and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mt. Carroll (1.] Seminary, 


With its Musical Censervatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for ite beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of ‘Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (S8tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society ot 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and jculars, address EDWARD H. 
> “sao +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 

oy Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. Full corps of inatrac- 














tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 
West Bridgewater, Mase. 





LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
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MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


The following Petitions have been sent to the Massachusetts Legislature this year: 
MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 





TOWN. NAME. TOTAL. 
Mendon..........+++. Marie L. Bills and 100 
N. Abington......... Lewis Ford “« 341 
WED ccccoccceses Mrs. E.C.Johnson, N.P.Banks 152 
Holyoke ......-.+-+.- Hannah Wiid “« §639 
Pembroke.......... .-H.C. D. King “45 
Nantucket ..... eseces Eliza and Joseph Barney “« 60 
Charlestown ....... -Harriet E. Frye “« 19 
Cobasset.... ...-.... Anna P. Stoddard “ 9 
0 ES Anne E. Damon “« 
Cambridge........... Anna M. Allen « 3 
DORM... - cccccccesses Mary H. Crowell “« 7 
Dennisport .........- Mary A. Morgan * 100 

“Upton ......... .....Perlie Legge “« 103 
Pree Elizabeth W. Pool “« 69% 
Cambridge .. ....... Miss A. C, Payson “ 61 
DOMGReccccccccccccce H. M. Young “« 68 
Boston .++....-Mrs. Mary F. Adams “« 649 
Ceneard .occccccccecs Julia R. Barrett, L. M. Alcott “ 99 
Nantucket............ Mary F. Greene “« 629 
Boston .......-.+.++. Mary R. Charpiot oo 4 
OGRE cose ccouccececs Maria F. Hill “ 27 
South Hanson........ Jane 8. Howland “« 662 
Cambridgeport.......M.J. Woodside “ 637 
BORGES. «oo ceo vcccces Sarah W. Simonds « 206 
Annisquam .........- Caroline Griffin “ @ 
DOVER. ccccccscesesse Caroline M. Dann e 
Cambridge........++- Mrs. C. L. F. Cooper * 
Cambridge........... A. G. Baldwin “ 61 
Lexington.........+. Sarah Millet * 105 
Lynn and vic......... Mrs. M. J. Whitney “67 
Charlestown ........- Alla F. Young « 66 
Dorchester ........... Clara M, Bisbee “« 2 
LYBMN 20. ccc. sccceees eMrs. Sarah E. Geyer e¢ @ 
BOSON. cccessvccrcoes Fanny L. Rogers s 27 
a: inden use eeuess Abby A. Bennett “ §6©39 
Foxborough ......... Josephine P. Holland “« 27 
Uxbridge............ ©. S. White “ 54 
BOSOR ce. vc ccccccccers Amanda M. Lougee “388 
Northbridge.......... L. A. Churchill a 9 
BOGCSR ec. vc ccccccesses Mrs Freeman Bowker “« ¢ 
Boston....... seeeee Julia A. E. Sinith a © 
BeNNiss 6 b0esenes Mary W. Bennett “« 10 
Boston ...............-Mrs. H. W. Marsh « 3 

HOM .....6.++++00+-Matilda V. Hatch 6 7 

BOSton oo. 0000. ccccves Mary Mann “ 7 
Boston..............-Mary C. Ames - 655 
Salem ..........-...- Mrs. W. F. Rogers “« 7 
ic 66s5 0: seneue Henrietta Joy “ 43 
ee WETTTITI Tee Delia Manstield “s 4 
BOGOR ee ccc ccccccees Lucia T. Ames “« 98 
Boston.......cccseees Mrs. A. H. Winchell “ 128 
BOStOR.. co ccccccscees Gertrude Beck “ QI 
BOMOR.. oo cececcecess Bethia EK. Curtis “6 9 
Harvard..... ..e0-+.- Elizabeth F. Haskell “ 632 
WANGOE 2. cco sccccccce Priscilla B. F. Gilman “« 11 
PR cas c0ceeeees Mary A. Davis “ 4 
South Boston........ Julia M. Baxter “« 169 
Shelburne... ........+ Martha A. Anderson ss 82 
Dedham ........-+++: K. L. W. Willson “« 23 
Lynn .........+.+++.+Mrs. Emily S. Forman “ 636 
E. Templeton........ Mrs. F. L. Sergeant, Polly F. “ 68 
South Boston........fxa Nickerson “ 44 
Dennis.. .........4.- Hannah H. Paddock “ 62 
Boston .......... --.-Rachel A. Young, ete. “ 658 
Wellesley. ......++++- Caroline L. Flagg “ tl 
West Newton........ K. A. Mead, Urbino “ 149 
Worcester...........-Hannah Adams “« 19 
Worcester.......-....Rebecea Barnard “ 8 6§2 
Worcester............Nellie M. Morrissey “  3i 
Worcester ...........-Geo. I. Hoar, etc. “« 65 
pO PP Emily Eaton “ 61 
Leominster..........+ Jonathan Drake “ 983 
Holyoke.........-...+Helen V. Nevins “« 119 
ON” Per Te Matilda Tebbits “ 219 
Lynn.........+++00. A.B, Elwell “ 93 
LYMM ooo. ss ecceccveces A. V. Woodward “ 5 
LYN .ccccscccccccece Marion Stevens “ 83 
LYMM ....  secerseeee Henrietta Burnham “« 91 
LYDM ... cc eeeeeeeeres H. M. Hood “« §=6©90 
Natick .....0..-seeeeeN- A. Lackey “ 49 
Natick .....0sccccsees L. A. Dickerson “« 654 
Natick .........+.+..+-Klery M. Lincoln “ 15 
BOBtOn.. «26. ee cece eee 8. E. B. Channing “ 
Boston........seceees M. Granger “ 44 
Brockton.......++++++ Milley Estes “ 97] 
Boston.......e++---»+Mrs. Druscilla Smith “ 99 
pe , PPC Lulie C. Osborne a} | 
Rockland.......+++++ Sarah F. Meader « 638 
Boston......++++ «+ Mrs. Plympton, Jon. Blake ‘“ 28 
W. Bridgewater......Julia A Townsend “ 7 
W. bKridgewater...... Helen Magill, F. 1. H. “ 74 
Malden.......... ...-Frances A. Hill “ 94 
Rockland. ......-0+++ Charlotte M. Paine « 86 
Silver Lake..........-Hattie M. Ford “ 35 
Boston........eeee00% Wendell Phillips “ QZ 
BOGOR. 0222 veccces Mary A. Carlton “ §2 
Boston... ...-eeeeeeee Letitia Copeland “« Yl 
Boston....+..++++e00+ Henrietta Arnold “6 8 

Needham .......++++- Joanna K. Mills “« 301 
Boston....... ... ..- Bessie 8. Lockwood “ 157 
Boaton.......cccseees Eliza M. Copeland “« 19 
Cambridge... ...++++ Mrs. N. M. Thresher “« 14 
Abington ......--0++ Ada C. Bowles “ 73 
Boston. . ...6+.eeeee A. M. Clark “ 9 
LIND . 000s cccccees Harriet C. Ireson “ 958 
BastOt.. oc ccccccccess Mary E. York “ 33 
Boston... ....sccccceee Marie E. Zakrzewska “ 48 
OS PPT TT Eliza W. F. LaCroix “ 45 
Cambridge ......++++ M. J. M. Pearson “ 4g 
ye Pree Sarah F. Johnson “ 62 
Vepperell........05+++ Mrs. James Blake “« @ 
BOOBs. cccccce coves Sarah B. Mackintosh “ 3 
LYMM 0.001. sescoee P. McKinnon “ 6 
Boston... . +0. 00-000 Alice B. Crosby “ 50 
Rockland. ......+++++ J. A. W. Winslow “ 9% 
Florence............. A. G. Hill “« 105 
Plymouth... .....++++ .Zilpha H. Spooner “ OF 
Worcester.......+....F. M. Baker “ 9 
Worcester .......++++5 Peter C. Bacon “« 10 
Worcester ............Mary P. Jetfts “ 99 
Newton U. F........- Mrs. J. S. Wright “ 9 
BostOM....sccccceses Nancy C. Gilman “« 49 
Charlestown ......+.++ Nancy Field “« 902 
Charlestown .....-.+- Angie C. Wetherbee “ 24 
Woburn... ..cccce.cos Miss E. B. Plympton “ gl 
Jambridge......+++++ Mary F. Q. French “ 4 
Athol....... ......... Mrs. E. C. Hastings “ 7 
Bedford .......++ +000 Lucinda Hosmer “ 92 
Waltham .......-+e+. Mrs. Anna E. Brown “ 65 
Acushnet ....... «++: K. H. Eldredge “ «38 
BoSton....+..+++eee0% Mary L. Draper oo 2 
Wincbester...........Mary D. Nowell “« 99 
Boston. 2... -seccees Mrs. Eliza Ricker “ 38 

Millbury ......-.+++++ John Hopkins “« 70 

Charlestown.......++- Mrs. W. W. Merrick “ §6§2 
Worcester............Fanny M. Wilson “ 14 

Rockland ............-Mrs. C. H. Crawford « §632 

Manstield....... ..... Ruth A. Shepard “ 94 

Natick....... eocceees kellie A. Hilt “41 
Winthrop. .......++-- Mary H. Floyd i 8 

Eis cesv sa. 0tos Matilda F. Minot “« 30 
Auburndale. ........- Miss M. P. Hall “ 7 
Boston......00ssceres Frances H. Turner « 160 
Boston.. .....cccesers Mrs. Judith W. Smith «64 
BostOD.. ...200eeceees Sarah J. Low « 2 
Boston... ..0scccce Sarah Shaw Russell « 13 
LYDN i... 0-ceccccces Sarah G. Todd “44 
Boston......000- see Annie Randall “ 8 
Wellesley Hills.......8. Harris Austin “ 125 
Westboro...........-Sophia A. Forbes “ 52 

Nantucket ........ ..H. M. Macy “ 65 
Watertown. ........- Sarah N. Bancroft “ 27 

peer Mary L. Banks “ 18 
Wakefield ....... .. Calista A. Winship “« 81 
Boston.........+...+..Mrs. L. F. Peterson ss 9 
MUG o.oo cccrcccees M. J. C. Russell “ 675 

Milford .....scccscess 8. J. Wilkinson “ 99 

Boston ...0.seceeeees Cora Scott Pond “ 669 
Winchester.. ....... C. A. Folsom “ 6 
Boston .....+++- ..... Robert F. Walleut « 90 
Marshfield ....... .--.-David Browning « 3 
Stoughton ...........Fred Capen “« 658 
Pepperell... ....+.++- Susan Y. P. Bisbee “« 134 
AlIStON .....ccccccees J. Hathaway a 
Middlefield.. ........ R. T. Wilton . R 

‘ 


Hyde Park...........Frank B. Rich 


MEN. WOMEN. 


REFERRED TO 


Mipnesheneest James F. Stratton. 
BEB. cccc-cccces George M. Nash. 
bstess Robert Treat Paine, Jr. 

ecin seen Jobn BR. Wright. 

C—O EEE Luther P. Hatch. 

Ghoccecceceoes Jobn W. Hallett. 

Tivuceent ++++-++Oliver Prime. 
9... .+++,..Charles E. Brown. 
eer Rufus H. Hurlburt. 

, | ee Geo. D. Chamberlain. 

iereckecasaee Joshua Crowell. 

Gb cscccstxcces = bi 

Die sennésekeewns Daniel Reed. 

Pees Geo. H Hunt 
50. ......Chester W Kingsley. 
peer Alanson W. s#eard. 
— Chas. C. Coffin. 
Gh svvecesss Henry R. Hosmer. 
tas ‘eewsaea’ John W. Hallett. 
ince 
ik 64-tacneans Luther P. Hatch. 
21........Chester W. Kingslev. 
See Francis E. Whitcomb. 
Bees apeseces Erastus Howes, 

hss s6cneuauaie James Hewins. 

— eae Wm. A. Bancroft. 
See Chester W. Kingsley. 
ipbetanaesees George R. Cobb. 
- 00 senecece Frank W. Jones. 
weed carne Edmund F. Snow. 
eer Frank W. Jones. 
eee J.Q. A. Brackett. 
ERS Patrick S Curry. 
, Serrrreneees; by 3 
tttne wns Michael Reilly, 2d. 
eee Halsey L. Boardman. 
T neseccecce: Joseph A. Dodge. 


29.... .... Alanson W. Beard 
33.........Julius C. Chappelle. 


20. a iceseasnaa John E. Ward. 
Dida duckie Roger Wolcott. 


42......-+++03. Q. A. Brackett. 


BA vacncnsvedd Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
ere Thos. C. Butler. 
Oh aeceves cot Charles C. Coffin. 
rere Thos. C. Butler. 

Be soesceacen Wm. H. Spooner. 
i enscasevendel Stillman Stone. 
re Daniel Reed. 

, ee Thos. C. Butler. 
ke sékanen Horace L. Bowker. 
ae Wm. A. Forbes 
nea sisied Alonzo Wentworth. 
2.......... Joseph E. Tarbox. 
ero Elisha Webb. 
teense er eves Ed. F. Hoynes. 
Méévhersencas Joshua Crowell. 
eee John Pierce. 
irieseeessehecesteues Hewins 
a Chas. C. Ban. 
eee B. W. Potter. 
vcd: saedvdanats Geo. H. Ball. 
ae Aaron G. Walker. 
Gh éeeennceexenct F. E. Barker. 
biseadKe C. Fred Richardson. 
159 .........«Wm. B. Toulmin. 
is avccesenn Wilbert T. Dean. 
126... ... ..Alexander Blaney. 
Pxéene eteeuh Wm. R. Melden. 
Debsucoeress Joseph E. ‘Tarbox. 
BB. coves .. Joseph E. Tarbox. 
re Joseph E. Tarbox. 
.. erry Patrick S. Curry. 
Bi ccesanees Alexander Blaney. 
Le Alexander Blaney. 
— rT Alexander Blaney. 
err Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
i kienneees Albert T. Whiting. 
|, See Enos H. Reynold. 
ere Prentiss Cummings. 
). AUT Patrick Dwyer. 
Dieiavecavetsede Geo. H. Hunt. 
Mid avisncnaee Chas. L. Randall. 


rere. 2 ee 
28..........0 Wm. L. Douglas. 


evasavevew Joshua H. Millett. 
RS Ai Geo. H. Hunt. 
21... eee... Fred M. Harrub. 
Db eses~ one ve Samuel C. Davis. 
BD... seccesesseces John Pierce. 
Be cee 
™- 
Di scxesvexieases2 Jas Hewins. 
ee Jacob A. Dresser. 
Db bes: <eeaus Joseph H. O'Neil. 
kere se Geo. D. Chamberlain. 
= pnee ake ....Geo. M. Nash. 
). 
132. 
bbbesseerseas Chas. C. Coffin. 
i éévaxions Alanson W. Beard. 
Whi cvacueeses Frank W. Jones. 
Mivdewdess 60heun Lewis Howes 
Pree Geo. A. Marden. 
ee Moses P. Palmer. 
ee seebedses John E. Ward. 
Rives 
ine ees ebeneeas John E Ward. 
rer Geo. H. Hunt. 
errr John F. Warner. 
Bh 6nsessueces Fred M. Harrub. 
Qeaséiexpenaess A. G. Walker. 
Rn B. W. Potter. 
eee Geo. H. Ball. 
DP isennionees Thomas eston. 
a dacecn cannes John A. Coffey. 
ee Oliver Prime. 
rere Oliver Prime. 
s-00-0606shesencaekens Salmon. 
12... 
Ptesternewe C. F. Richardson 
C—O Seer Geo. R. Cobb. 
43... ..... Robert Treat Paine. 
nus iaskeeswunet Geren Morse. 
a Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
| rrewrrrere: John H. Hardy. 
. re John R. Farrell. 
Tiveee 
De cevece teeaeens Oliver Prime. 
eee 
Seer ere Geo. H. Hunt. 
a Handel N. Daggett. 
, ere Alexander Blaney. 
esaseeee Albert S. Burnham. 
By 
é., 
eee Peter 8. Morrison. 
err Daniel F. Kelly. 
ere ..-.desse M. Gove. 
Bb se “séunevens Roger Wolcott. 
iv becsscaetes Frank W. Jones. 
i i uscakenewn Thos. C. Butler. 
Biv ckessesscnas James Hewins. 
Bivcssesese -Edwin B. Harvey. 
Me 9449 s¢nb0en John A. Hallett. 
Francis E. Whitcomb, 
is vcntuveadss Michael Dolan. 
Be cvcsccesseses Robert Blyth. 
EOE Michael Dolan, 
otiteceke<coskae Daniel Reed. 
Seevescsedeseves Daniel Reed, 
Gh, sce0 sxeee Albert T. Whiting. 
Devecssesceea Jobn H. Hardy. 
Ae Alanson W. Beard. 
occcececeece Luther P. Hatch, 
Souganouse Henry H. Francis. 
o0soecnes S Moses P. Palmer. 
kan dened Chas. L. Randall. 
veeteuneee James A. Winslow. 
ong eudaeenet Henry O. Stark. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE. 
[concLUDED.] 

TOWN. NAME. TOTAL. MEN. WOMEN. REFERRED TO 
CEE. ctxcrcaceceae D. M. Wilson — . #8 errevrrdedscs Wm. N. Eaton- 
South Natick ........ Mrs. J. M. Diehl + @ i sevssosess Alexander Blaney- 
WAITED 2.000. e ee eeeee M. A. Blair “ DB aeceores Joseph W. Hastings. 
IE 0.00.51 000 6c08 Rev. A. W. Kingsley °* i 8§=—— ss aneanannd Wm. L. Douglas. 
Jamaica Plain........Mrs. J. B. Guttridge “ @ i  e0ecexs ...Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
Mattapoisett .........A. H. Fuller “ FR  _ @wesee encved Henry Barstow. 
Cohassets ...c.cc00-0. Herbert O. Beale = 2  °+;# geese cades Chas. E. Brown. 
Pranklin. ......00008 Joseph T. Hutchinson “ F &  weacwcnesves Sewell J. Clark. 
New Bedford......... Kev. 8S. Wright Butler “ ceneeccnceond Thos. W. Cook. 
ET ence dvecnccces W. Brainard Prouty  =222 seeee-+-JOseph W. Temple. 
Winchester........... Mrs. A. B, Cutler * fe _ eee seevees John H. Hardy. 
Attleboro ........... J. A. L. Rich o ae - reesneseenad Geo. A. Adams. 
OO Oe Dana B, Clark * 105 eevee +++.-Henry J. Hosmer. 
Holliston ...... ...+. R. W. Claflin . = -+++eeee Willis A. Kingsbury. 
Fall River........... Sarah Southworth = Se => beeneneces Charles B. Martin. 
Southbridge......... Charles Hyde - FF £&; i Se02s0¢es Francis L. Chapin. 
i cccckebbwe we Wm. G. Fernald . Se 4 4 8  ‘“eeswbenied Jno. Q. A. Brackett. 
DIDS. cetexcesees Rev. Sam May “i i #« i+ é0ebee wen John N. Murdock. 
err re Ezra W. Tatt o fF e8esesa sueas Henry Barstow. 
CGNs cccccccocces G. W. Hunt ° i 8 ~=>_ waseness Rufus H. Hurlourt. 
No. Weymouth ...... Ed. Blanchard ~*~ TE ss cv ccoceseces Geo. A. Cushing. 
\. Re Leonard Green . ee #  °+42 «© €euees Robt. Treat Paine, Jr. 
 ?7—= Geo. W. Meacham - °+ #2 eas nace C,. Fred Richardson. 
Plymouta. ..........- Walter J. Yates * 8 -+seeeeeChas. H Howland. 
i ns0a0ceceeseee Wm. 8. McFarlin = @  ££“<s sesneeews Fred M. Harrub. 
Conway .............F. L. Winn bed >  ewennseess Silas White Allis. 
0 ae O. A. McDonald °* fe #  °+#qi i wéeanceeséas Thomas Salmon. 
North Attleboro...... Wm. Clark, Jr. . 2 £ £;#&$ ganteséened Geo. A. Adams. 
Auburndale..........James E, Latimer A faa ee Charles C Burr. 
Medford .............Gilbert C. Osgood ? 2 8 8=—Ss  abaneaesiens Josbua T. Foster. 
Boston ..............Mrs. A. J. Gordon . 2: #  # i#& # wstesseeseans Charles C. Coffin. 
_ SR Ra Geo. W. Bullock * © i  *a9606¢en00% Thomas Salmon. 
WEED ccesececes ». A. Folsom ¢ TF i bevencecers John H. Hardy. 
Rockport ..........+- Marcus 8. Somes * Fes HNN FR CeeR CROSS Geo. Elwell. 
North Attleboro. ..... Cc. H. Wood - Be .. ..genees ioewed Geo A. Adams. 
EE wcvcccncaesd Olive A. Roberts 7 Be Fe Bibacocesiccn seas Thos. Flint. 
Boston ...........-..K.C. Neweil . 2 DS Dieoscauses Albert-T. Whiting. 
DN cicechavecunnt Frances M. Lee “ 2 @ Bibsvocses Alanson W. Beard. 
a D. W. Gooch i. #8&#&=€«8€©| “eheeres Wingate P. Sargent. 
Cottage City......... Warren Applebee © Te id, CL wes nspavevncenes E. A. Davis. 
Boston ..............Jdas. Freeman Clarke © Ge Te iissesssves Geo. A. O. Ernst. 
SEs caevecreaccd Clarimond Mansfield a a a eee Geo. Cowdrey. 
MOCRIARS . .. ccccccees Irene L. Thompson oe @ © Wxcoctaces Wm. L. Douglas. 
Cambridgeport ...... Mrs. M. P. C. Billings “ @ WB... ccc Geo. D. Chamberlin. 
Boston ..... ore Sarah D. Knowles oe fF ee Serre Jas. Donovan. 
rere Evelina A.S . Smith « 10 2 Dinecsteinceneten John Pierce. 
SE enh cenerenes Geo. Kendall = fF £# +. #§« pacpessacas Leir L. Flagg. 
ery E. P. Cutter o FF —_s avaevene Joseph W. Temple. 

214 Petitions and 14,773 Petitioners. 
GENERAL PE'LITION. 
Harvard..............-Mrs. H. P. Draper and 22 others. ......... -Alfred A. Burditt. 
NS rere Fanny L. Rogers it i wore ee Albert T. Whiting. 
ea, SEE tobert F. Wallcut od Mor TTICT ore Albert T. Whiting. 
DE Acckae c0caees Mrs. E. A. Montague ST FF ber bensesaes Jas. F. Stratton. 
PTE, cc esesdocee Betsey Clapp SE 8 —_ eeunnnctess anes John Pierce. 
Mendon..... .... .-.Gustavus B. Williams - ae Oe = = enaeaeeedeces Jas. F. Stratton. 
Barre ........... ..- Mrs. C. W. Brown at JL reer ede aden Geo. K. Tufts. 
Bedford... ............Lucinda Hosmer “oo 
Milford. ....06 sarees Pauline O Cook “ © «eornecdesed Geo. F. Stratton. 
er Lorenzo Stoddard wie 0 $k ésaceunueeenere Daniel Reed. 
10 Petitions and 406 Petitioners. 
SCIIOOL SUPrFRAGE. 
Waltham .cccsccve-es S. G. Foster and 49 others. ......+.. Robert Treat Paine. 


Total, 225 Petitions and 15,228 Petitioners. 








SUFFRAGE WORK IN VERMONT. 


LYNDON, VT., FER. 6, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I reached Vermont on my second pil- 
grimage in behalf of woman suffrage, Jan- 
uary 26. My first visit was to Proctors- 
ville, where arrangements had been made 
in concert by the Baptist and Methodist 
clergymen. I spoke twice on Sunday, and 
once on Monday evening, to good houses, 
and received the kindest of attention. As 
Monday was stormy, there was not much 
prospect for an audience for the evening, 
but, to the surprise of all, alarge hall was 
more than half full of most earnest listen- 
ers, to hear one on woman suffrage, pure 
and simple. It is to be hoped that theytwill 
grow in interest on this most vital of all 
modern issues. The ‘social statics” of 
women need to be more fully considered, 
with relation to the moral and political 
health of the nation. 

From Proctorsville I went to Royalton. 
Here I found most cordial hospitality, and 
though the prediction was that nobody 
would be interested, yet I found a good 
and attentive audience. Here I met one of 
the most etfective workers in the new field 
of inquiry in regard to divorce. He seemed 
a candid, earnest man, desirous of building 
up the true Christian home, and securing 
it against the weakness and defeat so often 
threatened. I was glad to find him care- 
ful in his investigations, and fully realiz- 
ing the breadth of the subject. Like many 
others, he was puzzling over the e pluribus 
unum of the family. Was not the family 
the unit of society? I tried to show him 
that it could not be the simple unit. If a 
unit at all, it must be a complex unit, inas- 
wuch as there had been two precedent ab- 
solute unities, upon which this complex 
unit had been built. Out of this question 
must grow a fuller examination into the 
existing responsibilities and rights belong- 
ing to the parties to the new order, and 
much will depend upon the fairness of 
mind and the fulness of investigation which 
may fall to the lot of this new apostle of 
humanity. As he is to lecture before sey- 
eral theological classes, his work may be 
of more than usual importance to the 
churches. 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
ee 


CARD FROM MINNESOTA. 


MINNESOTA, MINN., JAN. 29, 1884. 
The Minneapolis Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation returns its warmest thanks to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association for 
its generous gift of twenty-five dollars to 
aid in the work of Municipal Suffrage for 
women in Minnesota. 
EMMA HARRIMAN, Cor. Sec’y. 








A BIJOU STORE. 


The Elegant New Establishment of Thomas 
F. Doherty & Co.—A Successful Experi- 
ment—A Huven for fastidious Shoppers— 
Bargains. 





The fastidioug shopper could not wish 
for a more delightful place in which to dis- 
charge those tiresome duties, than the ele- 
gant new establishment to which Thomas 
Ff. Doherty & Co. have just moved, No. 
453 Washington Street. It might have 
been supposed when this firm first opened 
their store that Boston was already well 
supplied with stores, and that there was no 
room for another. But the experiment 
has been attended by such sucvess that the 
firm is now compelled to seek more com- 
modious quarters. 

It would be difficult to find a more pleas- 
ant place in which to go shopping than 
their new store. Itis 

A VERITABLE PARLOR STORE, 
bright and roomy, and the attractions of 
the place alone will undoubtedly increase 
the number of Doherty & Co.’s customers. 

On entering at the right we find the chil- 
dren’s corner, where is everything to be 
found for baby and baby’s elder brother 
and sister—dainty little knitted stockings, 
shoes and shirts, delicate long robes and 
winsome little dresses, one mass of embroi- 
dery or plainer in make, full lines of under- 
wear of all sizes, little blankets, hoods—- 
everything the fondest mamma could make 
use of for her most adorable infant. 

On the opposite side is the ladies’ un- 
derwear, in which it is the aim of the firm 
to keep a line of finer goods than are to be 
found elsewhere in Boston. ‘These might 
well satisfy the most fastidious taste,— 
tine French goods finished as delicately as 
any lady could have them made under her 
own direction, trimmings of fine embroi- 
dery and lace, dainty ribbons fastening the 
garments. The main specialty of the firm 
is in outside garments, though they keep 
also, besides the lines of goods above men- 
tioned, ladies’ wrappers—a line of clegant 
plush affairs being among those noticed— 
and suits. Among the garments there are 
just. now some wonderful bargains. We 
call attention to their advertisement. Some 
long garments of ottoman silk and brocad- 
ed velvet with trimmings of chenille and 
jet, are particularly elegant, and astonish- 
ingly iow in price. One garment that was 
noticed, very quiet and simple, but also 
very patrician in appearance, was of crape 
brocade, long, close-fitting and coat-sleev- 
ed, with a long rounded mantle, trimmings 
only of natural beaver. Some Russian 
garments in sealskin are the first seen in 
Boston. ‘They are long, nearly or quite 
close-fitting, double-pleated in the back, a 
long, close cape falling to the waist, and 
above this a dainty little collar fitting 
closely around the neck. They are shown 
both with and without the trimmings of 
natural beaver. 

The mink-lined circulars, with and with- 
out the tail-trimmings, will find many pur- 
chasers. A Russian circular is a unique 
garment. A line of silk matelasse gar- 
ments, fur-trimmed, another of Newmar- 
kets in embossed velvet of various pat- 
terns, another of cloth Newmarkets—a set 
of handsome goods, and still another of la- 
dies’ dolmans in all-wool beavers trimmed 








with Astrachan, offer a succession of be- 
wildering bargains. Mr. Doherty will be 
pleased to welcome our readers to his new 
quarters. 


—_*o+— 





At 7 School St., Appleton is closing out 
his stationery and card novelties at re- 
markably low prices, on account of expi- 
ration of lease. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





New England Woman's Club.—Monday, Feb. 
18,4 P. M, Mrs. Richardson will speak on “*The State’s 
Care of Its Dependent Children.”? Club ‘Tea at 6.30, 





Sunday, Feb. 17, Mrs. Joseph Cook will speak 
before the Woman's Educational and Industrial Union, 
74 Bolyston Street, at 3 P.M. Subject: Women in 
India. Women invited. 


Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Spring term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 

Wanted.—Situation by young lady bookkeeper. 
Thoroughly understands single and double entry. 

Best of reference given. Address L. C., Lock Box 

256, Woonsocket, R. I. 











Wanted.— Any responsible position, such as house- 
keeper, companion, governess, care of an invalid, or 
to assist in literary work or writing. References, 
Address Miss A., 98 Boylston Street. 





For Adoption,—Two healthy, bright American 
boys, brothers, eight and five years old; can be taken 
together or singly; excellent parentage, whose ante. 
cedents are well known. Apply to 8. F. K., Asso. 
Charities, Dorchester, Mass. 


Miss Loraine P. Bucklin, of Providence, R. L., 
has returned from the West, and is ready to make 
engagements for lectures in New England for the re- 
maining winter months and for the spring season. 
Her address is 158 Clifford Street, Providence, R. I. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


A Valuable Patent for Sale. 


A fortune fora lady or gentleman of small capital, 
but of business ability. Correspondence solicited. 
J. A. KNEELAND, P. O. Box 228, Salem, Mass. 


MRS. JOSEPHINE ELLERY DAVIS 


WILL GIVE A 
Series of Talks upon 
Expression. 


PRECEDED BY 
READINGS FROM SHAKSPEARE, 
AT 
Wesleyan Hall, 
THURSDAYS, at 11 A. M. ADMISSION. 25 CENTS, 
Former References: 
Jas. Freeman Clarke, D.D. 
Prof, Alpheus Crosby. 
&.K. Lothrop D. v. 
Prof. W. ?. Atkinson, 
Prof. , W. Holmes. 
Hon, Wm. Claflin. 
1854. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Geo. A. Walton, 8.8. Curry 


- MRS. WARNER'S 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, for the present, be confined to Tuesday and 
Friday evenings, from 6 to 10, the first hour, as 
heretofore, invariably set aside for the reception of 
applicants and friends. Providence patrons are here- 
by notified that Mrs. Warner will be in that city on 
Saturdays and Mondays, and will receive pupils at 
41 Charles Field Street. 


Perlect Fitting Swurts 


The attention of our regular customers and others is 
called to the fact that we have a department for making 
Shirts to measure. 

Our cutters have been very successful in satisfying 
the wants and tastes of gentlemen whose orders have 
been executed ever since we introduced this branch of 
the business several years ago. Carefully selected 
materials only are used, and the Shirts are made by the 
most skilful hands in our own workshops on the 
premises, 

The prices are fixed as low as can be made when 
first-class goods are used, and first-class, properly paid 
abor employed. 


MACULLAR, PARKER, & CMP 


400 WASHINGTON STREET. 


CLOSING OUT SALE. 


Lease Expires March Ist. 


STATIONERY LESS THAN COST 


BARGAINS IN INKS! 
Oddities, Low Rates. 
VALENTINES, 


Very Low. 
NATHANIEL W. APPLETON, 
7 School Street. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


“OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 
VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


ARTHUR DIXWELL, 


ART FURNITURE 


4 Park Street, Boston. 








Miss Charlotte Cushman, 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 
Prof. L. B. Mouroe. 

Rev. O. B. Frothingham. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq. 
Rev. J. T. Sargent. 




















C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD S8T- 
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